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31 >Lio; rephy:, , Catalor sue of Sip-o naptera 
Jellison, wm, L., and iewell BE, Sood, Index to the literature of 
Sivhonapter. of North service, U. S, Fuslic Health Service, Ntional 
Institute of He.lth Bulletin 178 (Sunt. of Docunenuts, Weshington, D. C. 
25 cents < cony), ivel9S :v,, 1946, 


csiven in syvstermtic order, 


A synopsis of the :ecer. of N, i, fleas is 
The catclozue proper in alphabetic sequence includes synonymy, collation of 
the literature, ost citations, end miscellaneous coment Sy the autnors, 


pege-bibliosrephy, and 
i, thorough 


€ localities, an 18 


Tere is a inde:: to tim 
mes of fle.s in the report. 


é2. ludex to .11 of tie sele:tific na: 
end useful docw ant. 


onantem, No plopsyllus 


Classification: 


“eee ere 


Len. n hi, Sizvhonentere: Notes on synonzmy of North American 
Fudlie, Ve.lth Reports 


FO 


species of tue jenus : Fond epeys lus Baker, U. Se 
(Supt. x Docwnents, washin.ton, DC, 5 cents a cony), 54(45), Nov, 10, 
. 5 — b 
1939, pvp. 2019-2020, 
These fleas infest the wild hares and r.ddits of North America, 


Clessification: Scucmta, Storeria 


__-—<—-« 


nakes of the genus Storeria, American liid- 
Ind, $1,002 corr), 31(1), Jan, 1944, pp. 


Trapido, _rerold, The s 
lend Netur List (Notre Dene, 


1-84, 61 figs., 19 ta 2les. 


Key to - species d suxsvecies end synonymy, description, illiustra- 
tions, ond measurements, and discussion of viriation, distrivution, and 
affinities of eee: of them, Locclity recordés are fully cited and ranzes map- 


ped, Bibliogranhy of 45 titles, « thorough caper, 


Conservation 


Suchheister, Carl si, Tus comesack of the cormorcnts, ,ududon 
35 cents a copy), 46(1), 


J. - ~ 


Mas azine (1006 Pitta «V8e, New York, 28, WN. Ye 


Jvan.-Fes. 1944, 2D. 1525, 11 shotoes, 
The histor; of cormorants on tie New Baglind coast is traced from 
ovij;inal abdundence throws: 2 decline vrou,ht avout 7 >ersecution almost to 
the >oint of extirpation, and cfter ecikening of curdlic conscience through an 


great that for <llesed economic reasons 
to date kheve indiccted +42 
yeneficial 


vid; 
incroese unde Deotsction to muzisers so 
re@uctior is demenrded, Scientific investi’ ations 

ao little ‘%.1m to 


the cormorants ii.n's economy ind have certain 
influences. Tle author nlecds for full investi-ation before control is begun 


and for adequate sunervisior if it is edopted, 
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Stevens, Ross 0. Basic wildlife conservation, Journ, Elisha 
Mitchell Scientific Societ: (Chayel Hill, N.C. $1.50 a cony), 59(2), 
~ Zz ‘ 


fistory of research in wildlife managewert in the United States, "All 
of these early gam orojects had two important »urvoses, Their sponsors were 
: f ovtaining badly needed facts upon which to base better game manage- 
ment. Friiirily, however, the »urpose of these initial projects was to create 
n interest on the pert of the state game departiuents to carry on wildlife re- 
searcn, <nd experimental work, and to improve game and fish administration," 


waditastVidsue <@ ce . ek eS ae eS" ay ts CS 
#.V811851L10" Of stizrmulatec the work but lan y = roje ects Were aban 


- 03 
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CrOnad Te + ’ - . +4 = ror £ ' aes op 9 — anA rap} 
ned. The reas ~ Tcilure were chiefly: inade.ucez of personnsl and lack 
f aAnrsF Sdone md a wl 8 3 3, © nd an Oe ‘ Pe! 7 — 1 2 

of tinuity of g2 + Si Gdinistrative progrems. Even where relative 

staoilit:, in t ] 


in tie: rgani: ons has been achieved, wildlife conservation has 
f information and interest. mage 
» Blouse it tends to sudside so that conservation effort illates 
+ ; 





from efficiency ency, Conservation rer aedbagpetuae personnel an work= 
ing uncer 4 svs the people make avziladls for them. If the system 
ill not veriait f 2 sound wildlife program, the solution lies 

with all the ve With the individuals directl:; concerned." 
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HetCH, the 3B. The wartime status of peaver in the western United 

fal 7 m- na We --h+h PT . a ed 5 2 —— « is a 10 am t et Se me tiem e 

otates, Trans, Eighth N. A. Wilclife Conference 1943 (American Vildlife 
T; de 3 dog e dp >) * rand lal Ay ry « oo 
2but linston, 5, D. C. $1.00 a copy), pp. 


— Sr a bman , _~ 
ANStLLILULEG, Investment Bld: Ses Was: 
7 a“ 
4 


Altnouch Seaver restoration has had verry rege casting results, the 
presence of the animls in e@bdundence has insvired attempts to get legislation 
trat will permit their exbloitction. The author »oints out the dangers in- 
volved l proposes a system of beaver administration and manaz;ement to main- 


» 
~ 

dua 2 an fe Ya, a ry _ . ane on f Smee 

vain the species as a permanent resource. 


Volkert, E. C. ihy the wood duck needs protection, Outdoor 
i 1 


jmerica (114 S. Carroll St., Medison, ‘iis, O cents a conv), 9(1), 
Jen.-Feb. 1944, pp. 4-5, 16, 2 otos, 
Incorporated with this plea for nrotection are both cormiled and origi- 
nal duta on life lListory. 
'c jawk end the Peleoners, Zmeryenc’ Conser- 





700 


ates " . —— fone Siete 5 ~7 ha D145414 fan 
on ttee see Lezzingz;ston Ave., New York, 21, N. ¥.), Publication 

- Cc Sean 7 ont are a « 24 ( \ 
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t ich falconry.is not likely to 
iissrove--is ermiasized. Tendencies of the sport detrimental to conservation 
dures are reviewed. Legal recognition of 


Bike ae eo i ia ; 
and in conflict with humane »roce Mot 
faleonr’ <s a node of huntirg is omo0sed, 
‘al +5 Aan. 33714 » 

Control: Corn nullin 


ee 


Lovster, E. L. Fheasant repellent, Wisconsin Conservation Bulletin 
(Wisconsin Conservation Dept., Madison), 9(4), April 1944, pp. 10-11. 


oxide for coating seed corn to 293 
45 of whom reported excellent, and 
no revlantinz necessary. A total of 113 


the use of the repellent, about 4.2 percent 


Roy. The Richardson ground squirrel, 


rn Alberta: Its imnortance and 
a) 





fedeiation Bldz., Ottawa, Canada), 
ee 
The Ric.ardson «round sazuirrel was found to be Widely distributed in 
sout:.ern Alberte. Fosulations varied from 2 ver acre on irriguted land to 6 
per acre on abandoned land, und © per sere on natural preirie. Cultivated 
land rad 5 animels ver acre. The svecies was found to have one litter a year 
with 6-3 (text) or 4-9 {(smumery) youns. It is destructive to field crops and 
unicipalities distribute free »oison cand formerly ~eid vsounties. The latter 
system was most effective, out is discontinued when the occurrence of Dlague 
wos established. fHawks are the most important natural enemies and complete 
protection is recommended for them, In addition to nlague, which is suspected 
to heve caused one huyn Ce th, the Ric<rdson ground squirrel is stated to be 
a reservoir for Rock: Mountain spotted fever, tularemia, and equine encephalo- 
mvelitis. These statements (and others) are sither unsupported by pertinent 
deta or suvported oily D2 reference to unnudlished reports of the Al‘verta 
Rocky Mountain Sotted Fever and Srlvutie Flague Survey. The Richardson 
eround siuirrel is host to six snecies of fleas ond tue spotted fever tick, 


Control mecsures vere effective on an ex osrimental area of 72 square 
miles. Octs poisoned Wit! -rvehnine or sodium arsenite are recommended. 
Cyanogas is suvjsested only for »lazue areas decause it is expensive to use. 
A control compaign is advocuted.--C. H. D. Clarke. 


Siegler, Hilbert R Lotus control, Journ, Wildlife Management 


. 
(P. F. Englis! ’ 06 Forestry Bld *> State Collese, Fa. $1.00 & copy), 
8/2), April 1944, p. 170, 


s>raying the leives with oil; directions are <iven. [The treatment 
ist be repeated from ye-r to year as the lotus, like other water- 
a very resistunt rootstock, ] 
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Indie, w, Robert, he field mouse cycle in New York, Farm Research 
iTal 9 ) 


1 University ee 
J45, p>, 1, 15, 2 photos, 


> 


Exnerinent Station, Itmea, N. Y.), 


Povular discussion of factors that may affect fluctuations in field 
mouse populations, which in New York are chiefly on a 4-year, but sometimes on 
a }-yeciv, crcle, Control measures are discussed 4nd summarized, For orchard 
protection they should include: "(1) Reduction of surface cover thrnout the 
rowing season; (2) distribution of rodenticides in the fall and possibly in 
Winter months; ané (3) use of tree guards and barren zones at the tree buse, 
or YSoth," 


Control: Noxious plents 
Wilson ontrol of noxious plants, Botanical Review (Queen 
St, and MeGovern AVGe, Tancaster, Pa, 50 cents a copy), 10(5), May 1944, 


As 9na 
ur qe GlImy Ayes oy 


ae 


Thorough review of the subject with resvect to terrestrial weeds (those 
of the wter not tretted), Bibliography of 409 titles, 


ements and tecuniques of rodent control, Trans. 
ference 1943 (American Wildlife Institute, 
on, 5, D. Ce $1.00 a copy), pp, 417-422 


Investment Blds,, ik: 


_Control oy ecologieel means is desireble but can be used only where it 
is compativle with land u he author is skeptical as to control of rodent 
DODU ations yy natural enemies, Results from inoculation with disease have 
deen too uncertain to encevrage much devendence upon this method, arious 
obstacles are met in artifjcial control in connection with administering pre- 
cise lethal doses, in overgoming the animals' abilities in learning to avoid 
poisons, and in settins vrever concentrations of lethsl sases in »Durrows, 


yoie in gane animals?, 


ocott, d. E, Does in»reeding cause the c 
rf Conservation Dept,, Madison), ° 


consin Conservation Bulletin (./isconsin 

i? Fed, 1944, De 6-10, 

Quotations are siven from 9 wildlife students especiully qualified to 

pronounce upon the question proposed alt -ive &@ nevetive answer, The paper 
vu 


z 
[oO =d- * - _ 34 4, . oe 
is worth reudinz for 


: T 
the coment it contcins upon Soth inbreeding and cyclic 
fluctuations, 


oie 
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Roy i. Population fluctuations of the North Dakota pheasant 
Nox 2) Te xOt< A Outdoors ‘aon ve Gi nme sand = Sh Den artr 1ent ’ 
1944, vp. 8-9, 1 table, 1 graph. 


aro 4 
038-1943, 


74 cme i- XT al nd To +4 
JLSMAPC., ite is}. 6(7), vole 


The data are presented »7 index figures (not actual numbers) gained 
from roadside counts. The zuthor does not so indicate but to the abstracter 
the croph looks very much like a section of a curve of a cyclic species, The 
] not yet »veen definitely shown to have a population cycle, SO con- 
the studies here revorted will have unusual interest. 





Taylor, Welter P, Venishing species of wildlife in Texas, Texas 
Gens 1 Fish (Game, Fish, and Ovster Commission, alton Blds., Austin, 
Texas. 10 cents a corny), 2(5), April 1944, op. 3, 7. 


twater's and lesser oreirie chickens, and 
suytropical faunc of the Lower Rio Grende region, includin‘; the white- 
‘ed and white-fronted doves, red-billed pigeon, chachalaca, Derby flycatcherg™ 

! 1 cat,are in danger of extirpation, Only extensive reservation of 
itable h-.vitet can Save then. 


The Slack >Sezr, Sighorn, A 


lecrotic stomtitis 
Disecse kills feedground elk, Wyoming Wild Life (Wyoming 
9(2), Feb, 1944, pp. 1-8, 27,:4 photos, 


Ss’. Dept., Cherenne), 


on the Juckson Tiole Federal Z1lk Refuge during the 
nter of 1942-45, the wa jority perished from the revages of necrotic stomati- 


Of 1,046 elk dyin; 





ta 


In recent veers this malady cused the death, on the average, of 4 


mimals wintering on the feedjround. The ccusotive aent, actino- 





“HOTUS , is the seme as in common foot rot in sheep, gangrenous 
horses, 22d diphtheria in calves, -It is known to affect also 
ntelove, “nd buffalo, The sympbtomé, lesions, and cause of the 

Gescri ed ind methods of remedyvin; the “situation are considered. 

Dise.ses d Parasites: Perct:tnolid 


an ee 
Paratyzhoid infect 
de aw 4 ,a 4- . — 7 “ro _— K4 e4 hd 47 
footed mouse in centrel Iowa, American lan 
, \ 
} 


on in the northern white- 
t S 
» ven, 1944, o>. 17 ‘ 


i 
d Naturalist (lotre Deme, 
79-181.°' 


Of 240 mice live-trepped, avg. 3 to Sept. 13, all succwaded. Investi- 
veverled infection dr Salnonelle ty kimi. Continued trapping 
infection to S¢ Dreval lent amon; the animals in the wild. It 
and cisappeared complet el:y after November 2. 
230ut this species of Salmonella are pre- 


gation 
derionstrated the 


was grestest in warm weather ¢& 


WiC > 
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Srovm, Jom u. Syrivetic »lague: The recovery of fleas from the 
surrowing, owl and its »urro Jlague area in Alvderta, Entomological 
News (Academy of Netural Sciances, TPhiladelnhia, Pa, 35 cents a copy), 
55(1), Jon. 1944, po. 15-18, 


"The burrowing owl invariably removes its victim to its >urrow before 
it starts to feed, end it is this habit thet ace or the large number of 
rodent flecs in the burrow, and a cS) f such fleas on the 
bird." The author reviews previous record @ reports his own findings 
flecs includin:;; known plazue-vectors occur in the vuvrrows and on the owls. 








itexender, I. HH. Tuluremia, Pennsylvania Game News (Pennsylvania 
Game Coumissior, Harrisburg. 10 csits e copy), 15(2), Mey 1944,-pp. 3, 
28, 2 charts, 
Mostly on the disecse in husens; 16,447 cases, 1,191 occurred in 
the United States from 1924-1942, inclusive. In Pannsylvania, 1923-1943, 
there were 252 cases, 25 of wich terminated in decth. Lleans of infection, 
~recautions ago inst it, and reco. nition of the disease are discussed. The 
main recommendation is for the discontinuance of the stocking of imported 


the contamina- 
urn. Hysiene 


Q.~44- AD » 
CIV. 1942, PT o 


Jellison, in. L., Glen M. Kohls, J. J. Butler, and James A. Weaver. 





futhors! sunrmerv; “Fiele and laborator:, studies ere revorted of an 
epizootic in ‘Yeavers that affected numerous Montana streams from the late fall 
of 1939 to the late syring of 1940, P, tularensis was recovered from the tis- 
sues of dead beavers fron 7 of the 8 ureas involved. The facts that in the 
e 


region concerned beavers cre not knowm to harbor ticks, fl 


1 
Sucking arthropods and tat most of the deaths occurred at the season 
0 


& 
yeer when dlood : e 
rthro.od transmission, rre Only »ositive evidence of tularenia infec 

" streams was obtained from fi 


ee - Deaton, = ta 
land nimnals 1 Vings 1Nn CLiLOSC HTOX 





Pr +) =- r 1. 4 7 YT oe “A + _ — “- 4 ‘ ° ve ‘ 
(Microt US Denns lich were abundant in some of the areas 2nd nad 
Cc 





been so recently Ie tissues of 6 dea eeoveig 4 of tiem from the 
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s02VETS were found, proved to ve in- 
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@ dle . v-) 

of the affected 
ne a ae be 1. . ++ 5 ++ a4 

aPr2as, was shown to de in one stream con- 


* 





tamLlnation pexzsisted davs afi eavers were known to be 
~resent. No other streams were tested. Definite conclusions are impossivdle 
as to tne primery source of the infect in deavers or the avenue or avenues 
by waich ther my acquire infection. 1 Ootained suggest two new ques- 
tions concerning the evideniolog of ns (a) the possibility thot under 





favorable corditions evizootics may occur in local animal populations without 
the aid of blood-sucking paresites, and (>) the possi> gorrsgneed that P. tulerensis- 
contaminated stream water may be <n occasional source of humen infection in 

pd , 


oOo’ 


> 


3 titles 


country." Bidliography of 





Pooulear summur, of information as to progress in knowledge of the 
a r 


Gisease, its »nrevalence aimony: human Deings, mode of transmission, danger of 
infection from rad>dits, symptoms, precautions that should be o»Dserved. 
Diseases and Paresites; Acarina, Demecentor 





e spotted fever and ot-er Alvdertan ticks, 


(Tet Researc: Council, Ottawa, Canada), 
¢ / 4 alt 4 1 ASA m _ : € ran 8 ‘ q a 
26c. D, 22(2)} » PPL 1LY4, Je 56-51, Z pl, ; 2 MAS, 3S tables, 


The Rocky Mount.in spotted fever tick (Derimce non. Saheuans)is abun- 
dant in southern Al>verta, Since 1955, in 412 collectious, 98,534 drag ticks 
, ecn collected, Two collections carried spotted 

fever and 16 tulareamia, Ticks were most abundant on western and southern 
¥ ell-vesetated covlees in drv range land. Tie suppression of 
preirie fires is suggested to .cve been res»onsible for an increase of ticks, 
t2 the increasc in availa>dle hosts RES from the introduction 
niiels, The spotted fever tick is described and mgprapchenetrze and 
e history, ranse, ond ecology are discussed. Tiine ov! species vial 
icks ore revorted from Al>erta, TNosts are 1 e 


~ - miks7 ~ o-* a " ‘fy de S de } - rm Ty 
names. Didliosraph: of 50 titles.--C. H. D. 


Iiddy, Gaines ii,, ard C, R. Joyee, The seasonal history and hosts 
of tie American do; tick, ] Dermacentor vuriadilis, in Iowa, Iowa State 
Collese Journ. Sci. (Colleziate Press, Ames, Io, $1.00 a cory), 18(3), 

7} 


7 AA ™ '? 
April 1944, bp. 3 


re PEA 7 4 % 4 


On"Vae, O tandies, 


Review of literature (26 titles cited) with special cperjnsnagin to the 
role oF his tick in disecse transnissio: 3 
wild i ease and the extent of their infestations, 


Ss on life history and upon 
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Cooley, R. A. Ixodes neotome, < new spe 
(Acarina: Ixodidae), Pan-Pacific Entomoloysist (R. 
academy of Sciences, San Francisco. 75 cents a co 
LD. 7el2, 2 figs. 


cies from California 
C. Miller, California 
py), 20(1), Jan, 1944, 


rh 


From Woodrats and rabbits; description, illustrations, comparative notes, 


Diseases and Parasites: Acarina, I-:odes 


Scomece eres se eee? we ees TOC Se 


Cooley, R. A., 2nd Glen M. Kohls, Ixodes californicus Binks 1904, 
ixodes nacificus n. Se, cnd Incodes conepati n. Sp., Pon-Facific Intonolo- 


gist (R. C. Miller, Californie Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, 75 
cents a conv), 19(4), Oct. 19435, op. 159-147, 3 figs, 


Discussion of the status of the first-niumed svecies and original de- 
seriptionsand illustration of the others which cre fron the black-tailed deer 


ind tis nos-nosed Skunk, resvectivel; 
Diseases and Farasites: jlood varasites 


Thompson, Paul E., and Clay G. Huff, Saurian -mlarial parasites 
of the United States and Mexico, Journ. Infectious Diseases (University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicaso, Ill. $2.00 a copy), 74(1), 
Jone-Peo. 1944, >>. 68-79, 1 fic., 4 tables, 


Cne new sdecies fron the United States is descrived--Plasmodium flori- 
dense from the lizard Sceloporus unduletus. The presence of ma arial nares sites 


in Florida lizards is discvssed as is also the natural incidence of »dlood 
A 4-ye> onl ws . joc Maa K\ ->5 a-4 mY 9 -r O ar? yerTr 
n North and Central American lizards. “Approzximtely 9.4% were 
th malarial >arasites, 2.7% with unidentified sporozoa, and 1.1% 
ilariae," The supporting data are tabulated. Possible vectors 
cies of Plasmodium described from lizards of the 


Qa 

i) A +4 
, > Pp om th os hs yy ogling: denial ati iad 
world ar isted tozether with their hosts and tyre locclities. Thirty-eight 
references to litercture ere ~ppended. 
Disec.ses and Parasites: Nemtod Thelazia 


eemeeeeereeeeowereeeenaewres evens eeeces 898 64:6 SS © OH4 


"ee we melinesw er eee ewe be O16 6 eee ae eee _-— oe 


in deer in California, Celiforni-: Fi ‘and ties eee a San Francisco, 
Calif.), 30(1), Jan. 1944, >>. 58-59, Fig. 32. 


Review of records of this »~arasite in deer and other animis, including 
man (a11 in California). Description, si:mptoms of their occurrence, vossible 
means of transmission, 3iblio:razuv of 10 titles, 


‘ 
Diseases and Parsites; Siphonaptera, Malaraeus 
5urroughs, 4. Le. The flea Malareeus telesicum a vector of P. 
pestis, Proc. Sec, Expt. Diol. and Medicine (Utica, BE. ‘Y. $1.00 4 copy), 
55(1), Jen. 1944, »p. 10-11, 1 tardle. 
oe 
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Records of flais collected in the Stn Francisco Buy region, California, 


from uevdow mics, deer mice, barvest mice, cond drown rats. The svecies named, 
the Onl: one found to var sitize 211 of the s»Dontaneous hosts of plague in 
tois group of mammels, wes definitely >roved to ve 2 vector of the disease, 
Diseases and Purasites:; Siphonayvtera of pikas 


vuonmaptera;: The senera Anphalius and Cteno- 


. a 
Dhvllus in Vorth A arica, ". S. Pudlic Heclth Reports (Supt. of Documents, 
dashizston, D.C. 5 cents a con7), 56(49), Dec, 1941, pp. 2341-2549, 
2 £4, 
te Li! Ye 


Fleas of two genera, euch with u. single species, are described and 

illustrated. Tey oceux only upon sikas; localities of collection are listed 

1d impved. A footnote records su»n>lementary informtion including notice of 
lea of a tiird genus from the same hosts. 


ellison, iia, L. “otes on the fleas of prairie doys, with the 
description of a new sudsvecies, U. S. Fublic Faalth Raoaeie (Sunt. of 
Documents, &shizy-ton, D. C. 5 cents a copy), 54(20), May 19, 1939, 


Descriptions, illustrctions, host end locality records for two species 
of tie senus Opisocrostis, . sudspecies O, tuderculatus cynomris from 
4. 2 e 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ea 


Erickson, avnold 3. Helminth infections in relation to population 
ite eudttoce in snowshoe ‘ares, Journ, \/ildlife Manegenent (P. F. English, 
206 Forestry Bldg., State Collese, Pa. $1.00 a covy), 8(2), April 194, 


pp. 134-155, 1 pl., 5 fics., 2 tadles, 


-eviews t).¢ litersture of helrtinth infections in snowshoe 

2% es; it should lave seen noted that Curtice's animals, if "from 

near Washinctor, D. C.* mst ‘ave been captives). Methods of the study are 

described and eys presented for the identification of the »arasitic worms of 
=} 


hares in the orders; Treretoda, Cestode, and Nematoda, The results of the 
author's studies are discussed. and summarized, in part, as follows; "The 
stro-intestinal tracts of 953 snowshoe hares, collected in Minnesota from 


931 throus;h Decermer 50, 1940, were examined for »relminth parasites. 
he animals were taken during all seasons and represented many of boti sexes 
and all age classes, P.orticuler attention wis ~iven to the effect of helminth 

parasitism on the fluctuation of hare populations, The following helminths 
were considered si-nificant in ccusins mortality: stomaci: worm (Oveliscoides 
cuniculi), trichostrongylids (Trichostron:ylus calcaratus, T. affinis, and 

Nem todirus trian ulcris), in worm i (Pass: .lurus nonanulatus), and larvae of 4 


‘tapeworm (Toenia yisiformis ). Parasites Were not adundcnt from 1931 to 1933, 


when hare Dpovulations were building up; but gradually they increased and by 
1935-36 a neak of paorasitisn by six svecies of nemmtodes and two species of 


«ii 
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hares Began to die off. x x x The hishest per- 
ons of parasites were founc from 1936 to 1940 
arsest numbers, * x x Stomach worms, tricho- 
stroneylids; pin w 

important in recucing resistance of hares to char desiuerine fectors and 
in killing some anirmmls ovtrizht by sucking blood (stomch wom and trichoe 


strongylids), by utilizing fcod, dy producing toxins (T. ealcaratus and prob- 
ably T. affinis, 0. cuniculi, and Frotostrong syilus doughtoni) , and b: causing 


~~ 7-77 * © © ~-< 
erosion of tre sastric glants, infla rmation and t! vickening ‘of the pyloric 
valve, spindle-cell sarcoma (stormch worms), liver damage (T, pisiformis) and 
lung damage (P. youshtoni), thus directly or indirectly influencing ‘the decline 


ee 


of hare >opulations in Minnesota from 1935 to 1939," 


at 
4 


Ecology: Biomes 


ee ee 


Brecher, Leonard C, Tne relation of vegetational life-forms to the 
distribution of * reeding birds, The Kentucky ‘ardler (Harvey B. Lovell, 
3011 Meade Ave., Louisville, Ky.), 19(3), Fall 1943, pp. 41-49, 2 maps 

Comparison of the life-zone and »iome concedts with maps illustrating 
tneir epplication to North ee Discussion of the reiation of bird dis- 
tribution to biomes, autcor's surrarv: (1) The basic concept of the life- 
zone theory is invalid, end x x x while temperature is an important factor, 
the value of the lifo-zone concept now lies in the designation of certain 
geographic areas; (2) the mere recent concept of the relationships between the 
flore and fauna of a biotic corsunity accord with knowm biologicel facts and 
enbrace the biome with its various developmental sta:;es; (3) breeding birds 
generally show a fidslity to 2 particular life-form which is vegetational in 
character, thouz;h sone secies use a physical form, both of which are usually 

associated with a niche or hapitat; (4) the extension or limitation of this 
life-form is 4a major factor in the complex which governs the distribution of 
breeding birds.” Bibvbliosreph: of 16 titles. 


ta 


wo 
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Ecology: Census methods 
Telke, Peul De Recent developments in census techniques applied 
to udland game ‘in Mis ssouri, Trans, Eighth !. A. Wildlife Conference 1943 
(American Jildlife Institute, Investment "ld:;,, ‘e@shington, 5, D. C. 
$1.00 a conv), po. 380-384, 


Local conditions pertaining both to the bird and to the human popule- 
tion made feasible the Dasing of a wild turkey inventory upon estimmtes by 
formers, hunters, countrr storekeepers, and game »rotective officers. An in- 
tensive recheck indicated an accuracy of 86 percent for the method in one area 
of 220 square miles, For the prairie chicken, sample counts of booming grounds 
and the averas:e number of Sirds using them proved satisfactory, In the case 
of the bobdWhite, the nusiber of whistlin: cocks in July approximates thet of 
the birds killed >er un-hour in the following hunting season. “Needless to 
say, these figu wes in t> meen ves have no census valve, an approach to a state- 
Wide census method is dein: sought through @ conbination of several sets of 
deta: the ishistling count; “field measurement of the area covered at eacn stop; 


oie 
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field study of the »roportion of mated and unmated cocks among the mid-summer 
whistlers; 

oy Starker Leopold. In addition, there is each year a late-winter census with 
“8 on 208 sample sectionsS--the northwestern section of each nine surveyed 


townships--which provide 2 rough indication of the »opulation at this season," 
Bibliography of 9 titles. . 


pu 
2 


Kendeigh, S. Charles. Measurement of bird populations, Beological 
Monosrephs (Duke University Fress, Durham, N.C. $1.50 a copy), 14(1), 


Jan. 1944, pp. 67-106, 4 figs., 20 tables. 


Yistory of bird counting and discussion of the methods used. "Abundance 
of birds may be mecsured in velctive tems or as actual populations, Although 
Getermination of relative <sundince is sufficient for some purposes, it is more 
limited in its use and application than determination of actual povuletions, 
end the use and improvement of true census methods is encouraged." The author 
illustrates these ti es of counts 27 instances frou his own experience in Ohio, 
Tennessee, and Illinois, <nd from the breeding; vird censuses published in the 
Audubon Magazine, The bibliography exceeds 9 columms of entries. A very 
thorough article of considerable refersnce value 


Ecology: _Census methods 
Rasmussen, D. Ie, and Everett R. Domain. Census ae and their 

applicatior in t) sie manag emernt of mule dee r, Trans, Bisjnth N, A. WELELI AC 

Conference 1943 (Americen Wildlife Institute, Investment Bldg., \Jashington, 

5, D. C. gl.00 a copy), pp. 369-379, 1 table, 
review is mde of census methods that have 
veen used in determining; vooulations of white-tailed and mule deer er results 
of the application of some of these wetl.ods to nule deer in Uteh; (2) individ- 
uz.l censuses have little or no value in « management »rogram unless used in 
relation to previous or suvseguent censuses, Determination of trends is 
usuclly much more feesi»xle and of necrly equal value in & management prosram; 
(3) the general reconnaissance method of enumersting mule deer has stressed 
determination of tovul nunibers with the result txat in many cases good field 
data nave been buried and lost in the estimtes; (4) airslane census les not 
proven successful with mule deer larvely »ecause of te rough tyde of country 
and evergreen cover characteristic of most mule deer rangjes; (5) drives can 
determine muibers of mule deer on sill areas Dut are inmrectical vecause of 
the man power needed. They «re difficult in the rough mounteinous terrain 
where mule deer cre usuclly found; (6) strip censusing proved to de unsuitable 
in determinin; mule deer numbers; (7) meadow and feedground counts do not rep- 
resent random samples and are therefore not reliable for sex and age ratios. 
Ther can serve to indicate population trends if made at comparable times and 
correlated with forage conditions; (8) tke use of winter 'spot counts’ on 
senple areas to determine trends appears to be the most practical direct method 
of making; population studics of mle deer on western ranges; (9) tagging theo- 
eubtiet ie can supply definite data on total vosulations if a random sample is 


Authors’ swamry: ” (1) 


the fall sex ratio and tie fell age ratio, being studied in Missouri, 
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obtained. Total ponulations from returns fron tagzed mature bucks were in 
close agreement :Ath field observations, Returns from fawms ta-;zed on feed 
grounds did not indicate numbers that were in agreement with other studies; 
(10) accurate random sex and age ratios and removal records ean suy ly data for 
determining ponulations. The develonment of new methods utilizing this »rinci- 
ple offers one of the most »romising fields in census work; (11) an average 
"kill ratio’ for 2 deer herc, if knowm, can de utilized cs a census method. On 
the .asatch Game Preserve an S-year study showed this ratio to de 1 to 0.193 


when one-third of removal ivas females and two-thirds verry (12) tracks are 
valuadle in determining rmle deer distribution but their use appears immracti- 
cal as a4 census method where large »onulations are on except in misration 
counts; (15) pellet group counts can de used as an index to mule deer numbers 
and also a method for determinin:;; nopulation trends; (14) in the final analysis 


forege utilization must form: the ba or rmle deer minasement. Recent ranse 
investi.ations rave shomm met ermining forage production and utiliza- 
tion by veight, and further studies have shoim that the vreizht of forage taken 
vy deer is a relatively constant factor. Use of these factors can susvlr in- 
fommtion on numbers; (15) since methods of countins mule deer by enumeration 
have not provec successful in ceterminin; tot<l nurbers, the value of this 

type of count anpdears to %e linited to detormining trends. Totel poovlations 
ve determined more accurately by use of ratios and indices, Bibliography 

+ 


ee 


Siecler, ‘tilvert R., and Coleman C. Newmn. Te value and prac- 
ticability of wilelife censuses along highw mys, Journ. Jildlife liantige- 
ment (P. F. Enclish, 206 Forestry Bldg., State Colleze, Pa. $1.00 4 


copy); 8(2), April 1944, dp. "93-99, 1 fir., 1 table. 


Critical review of the literature (34 titles cited; Sirmons, James R., 
Feathers and Fur on the Purnpike, 1938 onitted, however) in the light of 
experience by the authors, who conclude: (1) Counts of mourning doves during 
only two years will not revecl re est vonulation densities from one season 
of ths vear to the next; (2) such counts vrovide zenerel irmressions as to the 
relative abundance of doves >etiveen “tuo mjor Plant zones; (3) hivhway mor- 
tality cornts do not indicate the relative abundance, relative vulnerability 
to treffic, or relative mobility of one svecies as comvared With another; (4) 
such mort slity counts ire of little value in life ! 1ristory studies, but ear- 
casses of anirmls dead on rocds afford some kinds of informétion; (5) hichwy 
morte lity counts are of minor valve for study of the distribution of species 
and lateral moverient, »onulation donsities, and animal behavior; (6) vecause 
of the teany variables en aed gg it is generally difficult or impossibdle to 
ascertain reasons for the rise and fall of mortality of s»ecies on highweys; 
or to discover practical retiediss for decreasing such moz tality; (7) such 
counts ars of definite value in isolated instances of large local nortality, 
wheres the cause is readily a>varent and remediable; (S) such covnts, -over a 
period of years are heldful in tracing extensions of range by some species." 


2 
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Boology; Consus methods, mink 


Sealander, John Ay A criticism of Marshalls method for censusing 
mink, Journ. lanmmelogy “(Eumet T. Hooper, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, 31.00 a copy), 25(1), Feb, 1944, pp. 34-86, 2 figs, 


The method cited was based on measurauent of the tracks of the hind 
feet and involved the assumption that those of the sexes are clearly separable, 
The present cuthor finds considerable overlapping and concludes that if 
Marshall*s method is followed, a great deal of caution must be used in intere 
preting the data, 


Ecology: 


“sere ee re 


Yeager, Lee Z., and Harry G. Anderson. Some effects of flooding 
and waterfowl concentrations on mammals of a refuge area in central 
Illinois, American Midland Maturalist (Notre Dame, Ind, $1,00 a copy), 


31(1), Jan. 1944, op. 159-178, 2 figs,, 5 tables, 


The full protection astorsed by the refuge resulted in a large mammal 
population, the density, denning habits, and behavior of which are discussed 
by species, Food habits, sovesially as affected by the availability of dead 
and crippled waterfowl,are treated, those of the raccoon in most detail, 
Authors® sumwry: "(1) The Lake Chautauqua National Wildlife Refuse is a 
bottomland area of avout 5,000 acres in Mason County, Illinois, It was estab- 
lished in 1936 and is now one of the most important duck concentration areas 
on the Mississippi flywmy; (2) about 85 per cent, or 4,250 acres, of the total 
area is water, the level of which is maintained by dikes, The levee is of 
three main soil-cover tymes: loose sand, with weed and smiil willow cover; 
sandy clay, with weed, vine, and sapling-small tree cover; and sandy clay, 
with weed, vine and heavy tree cover, Only the latter tyne was bordered by 4 
mature forest stand. Ths sand levee is only about three years old, while most 
of the other is 10 to 20 years old, This embankment affords the best site for 
ground dens anywhere on the north, south, and west sides of the refuge; (3) 
Studies on levee ecology, and the effects of flooding and waterfowl concentra 
tion on manmmls, are reported, Flooding occurrod both in the fall and winter, 
further coneontrating certain mammal ponuletions, Legal hunting noar the 
refuge rade availablo to carnivorous specios an abundance of unretriceved and 
crippled ducks; (4) the effect of flooding on mammals. ranged from heavy more 
tality in the case of the woodchucks to apparently little basic change in the 
vehavior of winks. During the October flood much new don construction, mainly 
by floodad-out woodchucks, was ovident. Seventeen dead woodchucks, presumably 
dying from exposure, were found, Competition for ground dens was severe, In 
the absence of tree cavities, raccoons 2nd opossums freely used ground retrea 
Seventy-nine of the total of 114 ground dens were obviously in active use}; 
others probably contained hibernating or inactive animals, or may have been 
flooded. Dens were seven times more abundant on the sapling bordered levee, 
and 17 times more abundant on the mture forest-bordered levee, than on the 
newly constructed levee of loose sand, Seventy-two per cent of the raccoon 
dens end 53 per cent of the opossum dens were in the forest-bordered levees 
(5) hundreds of dead and crippled ducks were available to refuge carnivores, 
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mt 


There were several times more ducks on the two sections of the refuge near 
legal hunting grounds than on sections aiay from them, but dead and crippled 
birds were widely scottered over the entire refuge. Mallards and lesser scaups 
Were represented in largest numbers; (6) carnivores took irmediate- advantage 
of tne sudden availability of a new food supply. In-.140 post-hunting season 
scats of raccoons, feathers, miinly of ducks, occurred in 55.7 per cent, and 
made up 51.7 per cent of the bulk. In 26 nink scats of post-hunting origin, 
Guck feathers Were present in 23, and constituted the entire content of 18. 
Despite the abundance of ducks, wild fruits and field corn composed nearly 40 
Der cent of the late fall and winter foods of raccoons. Dead and crippled 
ducks taken by carnivores would othervise have served no useful purpose.*® 


Ecolog gy: Fox, Red 


Cook, David 3., and i. J. Hamilton, Jr. The ecological reletion- 
ships of red fox food in eastern New York, Ecology (Prince and Lemon Sts,, 
Lancester, Pa. 31.50 a copy), 25(1), Jan. 1944, pp. 91-104, 5 figs., 


1 table, 


The region of the study, its natural vezetetion, crops, and land use 
are succinctly described. lLethods of food habits study are discussed, 
especially the use of scats as in the authors’ investivations. Food habits 
as learned from analyses of 537 scats are tabulated and the princinal food 
items considered in some detail. Mammals had an index of occurrence of 68 per- 
eent, fruits 73, insects 18, and birds 7 percent, The concept of predation in 
proportion to availability is supported. Authors’ summary: "A six-year study 
of the food of the red fox in eastern New York, based on scat anelysis, indi- 
cates the principal items to be cottontails, apples, meadow mice, wild fruits 
and insects. There is & mrked seasonal variation. In winter the diet is 

chiefly mammals, From the time of the first strawberries until the fallen 
apples &@re covered with snow, fruit is more important than flesh. Insects are 
taken to a limited extent in summer and fall. Birds are of little importance 
at any season. The bulk of fox food is produced by — lots, fencerows and 
grassland. The vroducts of the forest are of minor iimortance.* Bibliography 
of 11 titles. 


Beology: Horning of birds 
Griffin, Donald R. The sensory basis of bird nevigation, Quarterly 
Review of Biology { fillians and Vilkins Co., Deltimore, Md. $1.50 a 
copy), 19(1), March 1944, pp. 15-31, 2 figs., 2 tables. 


The paper relates more to homing than to the broader subdject of bird 
iigration in general, The exp anations of the homing faculty that have been 
proposed by other 2uthors and three additional suggestions by the writer are 
aiscussed. From the author's sunmary: “It is concluded that many, but not 
all, of the homing experiments on record could be explained by assuming that 
when released in unfamiliar territory the birds scatter at random and explore 
until they find familiar landmarks, x x x The combined use of familiar land- 
marks, together with simple geographical, meteorological, and ecological 
relcationshins x x X seems more reasonable as an explanation of migration and 
homing than the postulation of 2 new sense organ.” Zxtensive »ibliozraphy,. 
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In land mana; gement 


Swoocwoceceoonw cases o& 


colony: ve 


Graham, Edward H. Netural principles of land use. 274 pp., 32 pls, 
8 PAGe6y 6 tables (Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York, 11, 


N. Y. $9.50 a cony), 1944. 


sia for an ecolozical concept of land management is emphasized in 
farm for every veteran’; "The dust-bowl is 
we have no more land 


The 1 
specious headlines of the day; "A 
no more”; etc, Grahan noints out, for instance, that 
frontiers and that droussht is sure to return to the plains. The wise land 
manager is ~uided by indicator floras and heeds nature's cycles, Of most 
interest in this book to readers of this review is the role of the land- 
management bioloyist. It is the particular responsibility of this new techni- 
cian "to look to tha relation between the management of rural land, whether it 
be. cropland, pasture, rane, woodland, or wildlife land, and the complex of 
plartits and animals which atterds such management. The research directed by 
this biologist, or armlied ecolo;ist, if you choose to call ‘him that, and the 
results he applies are relcted directly to methods of land mnagenent, and in 
this he differs from other biologists. His task is (1) to increase populations 
of species that are esteemed for their economic, recreational, aesthetic, or 
Other values, (2) to dec pomulations of those species that are harmful to 
useful plants and animals or othervise injurious, and (3) to minteain a reason- 
able balence between commmnities of living things and land-use practices," 
‘These are not impossible tasks and they must be done, “I venture to state thee 
basic implements with whicl. the land-management biologist must be equipped to 
contribute satisfactorily to thoir completion, They are (1) a broad knowledge 
of ecological principles; (2) an intimate acquaintance with the common plants 
and animals;,and (3) a practical understending of lcend-management methods." 
Consideration of wildlife as it intermeshes with other things is a predominant 
element of the book, which discusses the relationship of living things and the 
land, the vrinciple of ceaseless change, and the role of territory, food 
chains, predation and cycles in the animl world, Jildlife hes its fair place 
also in the chapters on the study of living things and of the land and in 
those on farms, forest, and range. It has an account all of its own (Chapter 
10, pp. 161-177) in which the ecological approach to its manasement is empha- 
sized and the extent to which land can be allotted for wildlife purposes is 
considered. Recocnition of a land class mown as wildlife land is recommended. 


en 
reas 


Veter products are not neglected. The history and handling of exotic 
species is.discussed. Control is treated in a synoptic way, both as to objec- 
tives and methods, The welfare of the land and of the people are very closely 
connected and "one of tle most si-mificant contributions of the land-management 
biologist is the prediction of consequences resulting from a knowledge of 
natural principles.” *Jithout a broad outlook and an attempt to relate knoil- 
ledsse to human welfare, the applied biologist x x x cannot be fully success- 
ful.” "Knowledce for tho land manager mst be related to the tasks at hand. 
Much ecological research has been dono, but at every turn the land technician 
neets biological questions for which the answers are nowhero to be found. For 
rosearch bearing upon problems of land management, thero must always be support, 
as we support research for the makin; of industrial products, or methods of 
controlling insacts injurious to crops. Manasemont problems are complex probe 
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leris, challenging the ins;enuity of the researcher, and for their solution there 
is recl need,” 


"Land-management biology, as we have treated the subject in this book, 

a vart to play in conservation, And consérvation is more than wise use ind 
preservation of natural heappeers eS Cg A, soil and imter, plant and animal, 

en. It my well be the foundation of.a new social philosophy, Our public 
lend 20 olicies, ¢ anti- oe reculations, tariffs, and related laws were developed 
2round the exploitation of natural resources and they helped reaterially to 
promote our present a teal Is it not reasonable to suppose, then, that laws 
ond rezulations which promote the conservation of resources will help to build 
2 new attitude toward the environment in which we live? And from this my 
well develop a way of life as different from the prevailing one as that is 
cifferent from cultures of the past," 


} 


+ 


There is a briefly cnnotated bibliography of 29 pages; a roster of 
scientific néres; —_ a general index. This prosaic abstract gives but a poor 
idea of the varie and interest of content of Graham's book, he volume is 
one which, if read carefully and reflectively, will bring the certain reward 
of improvement in concepts and methods to every wildlife manager or student 
espirant, 


Beology: Kancaroo rat, Giant 
Hawoecker, Albort C. Tic siant kangaroo rat and sheep forage, 
Journ. Jildlife Manasenont (>. F. English, 206 Forestry Blds., State 
Colleges, Pa, $1.00 a cony), 8(2), April 1944, pp. 161-165, 1 pl. 


The habitat and habits of this.snecies ( Dipodonys im:ens) are discussed, 
particularly in relation to the San Joaquin antelope snuirrel (C itellus 


nelsoni). Food competition (small) and common enemies are briefly treated, 
The lancaroo rat has the interestin:; habits of clearing an area about the den 


and of curin:; food in stacks before caching it. Its activities have culti- 
vating effect and certain forage pvlants grow better in arees it works over 
than elsewhere. In the locality studied, "The cient kangaroo ret and San 
Joaquin antelope squirrel occupy the sane territory but do not compete; the 
foruer is abroad at night and the latter during the daytime. The cultivating 
action of the kansaroo mt increases the amount of red-stemed filaree and ved 
rome crass more than five times thus creating more sheep feed wWiere greatly 
. o- 


needed. Tie portions of land thus cultivated remmin green loner in the season, 


Keology: Over>opuletions 
adle, Allan C. Relationship of predatory control and vig-game 
weshien § hee Trens, BZichth N. A. Jildlife Conference 1943 (American 
fildlife Institute, Investnent Bldg., “Ashington, 5, D. C. f1.00 a copy), 
PP. 329-3351. 


Overvopulations have develoned where there has been no predator control. 


In fact, were the environment is suitable, stoady increase seems to ve the 
Tfecent rule, revardless of potentially unfavorable factors, 
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Bach, Roy N. Important data relating to pheasant mana ement in 
akota, Norti: Dakota Outdoors (Game and Fish Dept., Bismarck. 5 
cents a copy), 6(10), April 1944, pp. 12-15. 


Tue words, "in North Dakota," could well heve been omitted from the 
title of this searchin; and intelligent analysis of ponulation factors, know- 
ledge of which is essential to rational management. he article is too compact 
for efficient abstractin;, so its contents are here indicated only by a list 
of the topics treated: (1) Total maxcimm population index on range; (2) total 
minimum ponulation index on renge; (3) existing sex ratio of rmini:am annual 
population; (4) old-young ratio at time of maximum annual population; (5) 
average nestinz success index; (6) numerical mid-point of hunting season; (7) 
muierical mid-point of hatching season; (S) desired sex ratio of annual minimm 

Opulation; (9) average potential life exmectancy of any brood; (10) average 
annual povulation increase potential; (11) probable caximum population index," 


Eeology: _ 


Quindy, Don C. A comparison of overwintering populations of small 
maimmals in a northern coniferous forest for two consecutive years, Journ. 
Mammalogy (Bumet T. Hoover, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, $1,00 a 
copy), 25{1), Feb. 1944, pp. 86-87, 1 table, 


he trapping area is described and the results tabulated and discussed. 
In 1941, a total of 234 small mammals was taken in 7,254 trepenights, ‘vhile in 
1942 only 75 vere caught in 35,946 trap-nights. Reduced abundance affected ell 
but one of the S species involved. Lessened snow cover my have been in part 
responsible for the drop in populations of the more upland species, 


Ecology: Rabbits 
Taylor, /alter P,, and Daniel JJ, Lay. Zceologic niches occupied by 
rabbits in eastern Texas, Krology (Prine e and Lemon Sts., Lancaster, Fa. 
$1.50 a copy), 25(1), Jan, 1944, pp. 120-121. 


Complete article: “Field work in eastern Texas centerins; in ‘jalker 
County +oron 1936 to tue present) nas diqolosed sone vossibdly significant 

relations:ips of the rabvits of tat part of the State. These are the Okla- 
hens obttantadi (Sylvilagus floridanus alacer), the lierriam jack rabbit (Lepus 
ca@lifornicus : erriaiad), and + ‘e Alabarm sWar 2p rapdit (Sylv rilagus aquaticus 
aquaticus). The jack rabbit occurs mostly in the dlackland prairie type on 
Wilson or liouston soils. ‘iihen the vine timber (on Lufkin, Kirvin, Norfolk 
Sand, Segno, or sinilar soils) is clear cut, a few jack rabbits move to the 
cleared lands, esnecially if there has »deen some burnin; of slash to further 
open up the habitat. The jack rabbits rermin only as long as the sround is 
oren. ‘Within three or four yeurs the burus become scrudby with oak sprouts 
and miscellaneous shrubs, and the jack rabbits disappear, The cottontail is 
found in all the early stages of second growth but is most abundant from about 
5 to 12 years after the timber is cut, This period coincides roughly with the 
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period of greatest variety and abundance of herbaceous dlants, As the sapling 
pines and brushy hardwoods crowd out the hervaceous sdecies foreshadowing the 
approach of the subclimax sine woods, the cottontails give way to swamp rab- 
bits. The latter are usually more common than any other species in second 
growth timber over 12 years old, although the cottontail holds on persistently 
in spots where the forest growth is (rather) open enough to permit the growth 


of /ndropvogons, 
ee ee 


Grazing has an appreciable influence on the occurrence and distribution 
of these rabbits, ‘Jhere grazing is light or absent cottontails are more numer- 
ous than at any other place, Thus on the 1,100 acres of ungrazed old fields 
ee quail census in Novertber 1936), 53 cottonteils were seen, a srall 
ortion of number present, A similar count of 1,300 acres in February 1957 
isclosed 79 rabbits, The next hishest cottontail concentration was found in 
game preserve which was only wodera tely grazed. Swamp rebbits were most 
numerous on relatively lizhtly grazed land, and, of course, they were the pre- 
vailing type in hardwood bottoms, Up to a certain point the jack rabbit 
benefits from grazing, tencing to be scarce or absent when thick herbage, 
whether grass or other species, covers the ground and cuts down the visibility. 


Thus aS overgrazing removes the vegetation the jack rabbit tends to increase, 
the cottontail to decrease,” 


9 & S 


Paton, Robert R., Mirmud Secrest, and Hirold A. Ezri. Ohio forest 
plantin:s, Ohio ere ay Zxpt. Sta, Ciooster), Bul. 647, 77 DD, 27 


figs,, 32 t adles, Jan, 194, 


Ms 


The ¢ “1 discussions of the needs, 
choice of snecies) for forest planting are of interest to wildlife manasers in 
coriparable areas, | Of more general appeal is the discussion of volunteer 
forest growth especially as affected by »dirds, FOTEGTS, cnd other animals. 
Tables enumerate these and other asxents concerned.in the dissemination of 

orest tree seeds in four resions of Ohio, -.nimals were concerned in the seed 
@ispersal of 43.2 percent of the volunteers in exverimental seed »lots. "The 
speciss distributed by birds are, for the most part, the less valuabdle trees, 
including black cherry, dogwood, »laci: locust, honeylocust, redceder, blackgun, 
and & number of other svecies cormonly classed as weed trees. x x x Rodents 
distribute fewer species, »ut a larger vercentage of them are commercially 


ads, sites, and methods (including 
S 


valuable. These include @1l1 the oaks, walmt, butternut, hickories, and beech. 
Oth r ot as dissernineting agencies are. relatively unimportant, and the 


Pe 


3 _ a 
ciss they cisseminate cre not velucvdle commercially. x x x In eastern Ohio, 
on the basis of frequency of plots affected, birds anpeared to rank first as 
an agency of seed distridution, followed by wind as a secondary agency. In 
the western part of the Stats, the order was roversod, with wind in first 
Place. Rodents appeared in third place in all reszions.” 
Education; szroor and Bird Dey 
a. Oy and j Bi ird Day, por rapt in of ¢ te) 9t2 te of } Now 
in to the Scheels, 30(7), Mare} 194s, pp. 221-268, 
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Contains 19 contributions for use in ovserving the “days” indicated, 

one of the saties illustratin: the nature of the contents are: “Trees and 
birds,” dy Reymond T. Puller (2. 222-224); "The prairie horned lark in 

Dutchess Gount?, " Allen Frost (»>. 238-259); "Facts about flickers,” Dayton 
Stoner (op. 243-251) ; and "The passenger piszeon,” R. BE. Bowers (vp. 267-268), 
Education; ‘Jiidlife conservation 

Davis, Willian I B, 4A wildlife conservation teaching progran, 
Trans, Eighth M. A. Jildlife Conference 1943 (American ‘Jildlife Insti- 
tute, Investment 31d4., Washincton, 5, D. C. 31.00 a copy), pp, 198-205. 


Outline and descrivtion of the course for training wildlife specialists 
at Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, with illustrative comment on 
field studies and lists of m*pvers for assirned reading, 


Education; — Mildlife mana: sernent 


Wing, Leonard. Class field 
Ei; hth Ne ave Tildlite Confsvence 19 
Investment Bld:;., .Ashizgcon, 5, D 


trivs in wildlife manazement, Trans. 
45 (American Jildlife Institute, 
C. 31.00 a cony), pp. 195-197. 


Classes varticinvats in censuses and game surveys and make cover maps 
end management plans for specific creas, Field trins varying from a few 
hours to 4 days in len:th are rade to localities suitable for study of game 
svecies and of range uSe ind :am.cenent, State Collece of \Jashington. 


aducation; ‘VJildlife techniques 


Kelxer, George Fills Te achix 


le awe we ~—--——= 


Trans, Eivhth I. a. 
tute, Investment Bld. unease: 5, *D. C. 


outdoor wildlife techniques, 
e 1943 (American ildlife Insti- 
31.90 a copy), pp. 206-209, 


&4t the School of Forestry sumer camn of Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lese. The lecture method is virtually unused; emphasis is upon student par- 
ticipation, Detailed instructions ore «iven by mimeographed sheets and 
conferenc2s. are eld as needed. Brief cescriptions are given of the studies 
pursued and the methods used, 


Food tebits: Birds vs. insects 


Hodson, A. C. Sirds feedin; on forest insects, Flicker (Arnold 3. 


--<-—"« 


Erickson, University of Ifinnesota, Ilinnespolis), 15(4), Dec. 1943, »p. 
50-51, 


Crows destroying about 20 percent of the cocoons of the forest tent 
caternillar; “»irds" 90 »ercent or more of above-s;round cocoons of an intro- 
Guced nine sawfly; and ruffed srouse cor:ing themselves upon walkingsticks, 


June, 1944 
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Foecd Hadits: Damaze by red squirrel 


6 & © OOS OCS OOS SC 6 EEO S FOSS NOES O CO 


4-1 


Stillinger, C._ R. Demage to conifers in northern Idaho by the 
Richardson red squirrel, Journ. Forestry (ifills Bldg., ‘Ashington, D. C. 
50 cents a copy), 42(z), Feb. 1944, pp. 145-145. 


Temiasciurus audsonicus richardsoni, carking ana girdling larches, 
firs, and pines, apparently to “et the say. The daimge may prove serious 
locally: on an 0.8-acre »lot with 35 scattered trees, 73 percent of the lodge- 
pole pines and 21 percent of the larches were completely girdled, aud 13 and 
26 percent, respectivel:, ad been partially sirdled. The squirrels were ob- 
servec to feed also on grasshoppers and fungi; records from the literatur 
also are cited. 


Food Hasits: Demsge by snowshoe har 


——es ee —-——<—- “ee ee © Oe 


Aldous, Clarence M., and Shaler E. Aldous, The snowshoe hare-=- 
@ serious enemy of forest C1 ntations, Journ. Forestry (Mills Blids., 
Washington, D. C. 50 cents a copy), 42(2), Feb. 1944, po. 85-94, 3 


photos, tavles, 


iteview of Saterne sion on cycles amt densities of hare populetions and 
report on investi;ations of darfge and its control in liinnesota. «uthors’ 
conclusions: "(2) Though snowshoe hares Sins always fed more or less on 
coniferous secdlings, the effects were not forcibly brousht to the sttention 
of foresters until uttenmts were made to reforest unproductive areas by large- 
scale planting; (2) hares rip off the terminal and lateral >duds and stems, 
thus tending to deform th trees aS well as to retard their growth. This 
injury becomes anparent with each cyclic increase and is little noticed during 
the periods of Rees weer lay nonul nie (5) the success of mny plantings 
depends on the protection afforded the seedlings during the time of high ponu- 
letion peaks i.hich occur apvroximately in 10-year cycles; (4) while no highly 
effective methods can be recommended for protecting; the young.seedlings from 
damage, the ORL OWNS measures will be helnful: a, During periods of hich hare 
‘population, plantings should be confined to open sites of several acres or 
more; b. arees in low Drush cover and those adjacent to swerms should |} 
planted only curing the lower vart of the hare a using large thrifty stock, 
followed »y releuse cuttings where necessary; c. repellent sprays applied to 
the sesdlings in the nursery prior to planting oy the field will delay here : 
Camge,. Field application of sprays on a limited scale my help bring the 
trees througn a eritical period; d. hunting and snering on limited areas is 
effective in reducing damge; c. soisoning can be used successful sod in a selec- 


3 


1 
é 
} 
de 


tive sAnner iiere Drejudice does not prevent its uso; f. Suoplenental feeding 
by felling asven in coniferous apratnagesveg) during years of peak population 
Lill tend to attract the animils from the planted seedling s,t Piblios;raphy of 


7 titles. 


Food Fabits: _Darnge o:- idid foil 


i0n. Survey damge to Californie rice crop by migratory .ild 
fowl, Rico Journal (359 Carondslet St., New Crleans, La.), 46(10), Oct. 
1945, pp. 16-18, tadl3s 
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Stimates of damage dased on a avestionary to which there was & 28 per-~ 
cent return. Tie estimates, tabuleted b: counties, are in excess of $600,000 
for oth of the years 1941 and 1942 and do not include the cost of dird-ninding, 
Not only migratory waterfowl are involved in commlaints but also dlackbirds and 
pheasants, Some of the charges, aS usual in such cases, are daseless, for 
instance, that of inronrds upon rice by snipe. The investizating cormittee con- 
cludes; "This loss of food is inez:cusable at any time, varticularly during an 
all-out war when food is a vital factor in its successful prosecution. Appro- 
priate steps should be taken et once by government agencies to reduce to a 
minimum al11 cron losses caused by wild fowl or env other protected fowl or 
virds." The recommendations of the Joint Wildlife Management Committee are 
presented in a later issue of te same publication (47(4), April 1944, pp. 15- 
16). The; relate to feeding by duck clubs, increase in refuge facilities, 
anmunition surply, public shooting grounds, use of airplanes in herding ducks 
off crop lands, dblack>ird control, and permission for unrestricted shooting in 
areas where cro» depredations are serious, 


Jildlife in relatioa to Ribes 


es 


Food Hebits: 


and Virgil D. lioss. Self- 


incon atibility in sever.1 snecies of ives in the western | States, Journ. 
Agr. Research (Sunt. of Documents, Vashington, D. C. 15 cents a copy), 
68(2), Jan, 15, 1944, p>. 65-71, 2 tables, 
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pens etn ithy mg nae of Ribes :i1l prevent heavy fruiting in scattered 
light nopulations of these slants. ils °, heer nressure is of increased sig- 
nificance wien erudite - are scarce, Torether, these factors s!:ould simplify the 
control of blister rust cisease in the white beh areas of the Far Viest,” 


"The annual output of Ribes seeds depends on the weather at the time of 
flowering, the activity of insect pollinators, and the consumption of fruit 
and seeds by rodents, ibes fruits are p Bg shi: favored by mice, chipmunks, and 
ground squirrels, which eat and destrov the seeds. One caged chipmunk, over- 

awe ate and destroyed about 6,000 adaie of R. viscosissimum Pursh, Birds 
er Ribes seeds but apperently do not necessarily destroy their viability. 

3. » Quicic Collected droprings from robins and chickadees and subsequently 

aidintioad 60 to 90 percent sermination of recovered sseds of R x. cereun Dougl. 


and R, nevadense Kell." Bibliozraphy of 9 titles. 
Food Mabits: Of dig game, Alaska 


Palmer, L. J. Food recuirements of some Alaskan game mammals, 
Journ, Merme logy ‘(Smet T. Hooper, University of tiichigan, Ann Ar»or, 
yl.00 a copy), 25(1), Feb, 1944, pv. 49-54, 2 tables, 


Based on feedin;; tests (the results of which are summarized in tables), 
estimates are made as to the forage requirements of the leading Alaskan runi- 
nants. The utilization of lichens is esvecially discussed. Index figures are 
presented for game povulution densities in Alaska. The principal forage plants 
eaten by the caribou, Sitka deer, moose, musk ox, Dell's sheep, and svuffalo 
are listed, Bibliosraphy of 6 titles. 
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Food Habits: Of soowhite 


Cady, HriL. -Jinter quail foods on abandoned farm lends in the 
liorris Reservoir area, Journ. Tennessee acad. Sci. (Kendall Born, Ten- 
nessee Division of Geology, Washville. 50 cents a copy), 19(1), Jan, 


1944, pp. 10-15, 4 tables, 


A study of the contents of 552 crops collected during 3 hunting seasons, 
the results of which are presented according to the weights of tre food items, 
their percentage by veight, and their frequency of occurrence, Annual 
lespedezas and regiweed were the cutstanding food producers; all identified 
items are listed. The annual lesnedezas were introduced into eastern Tennessee 
only about 20 years ago. The tivo plants mentioned maintained their lead as 
quail foods even on abandoned farms, 


Food Habits: Of fox, red 





Heit, William S. Food habits of red foxes of the Maryland marshes, 
Journ. Maiumalogy (Enmet T. Hooper, University of Ifichigan, Ann Arbor. 
~l.00 a copy), 25(1), Feb. 1944, np. 55-58, 2 tables. 


Report upon analyses of $5 scats collected om or near tie Blackwater 
Mational ‘lildlife Refuge. The results are »vresented according to frequency of 
occurrence in monthly and seasonal summaries. The leading food items were 
neadow mice, muskrats, rabbits, and birds (of all kinds combined). Foxes ap- 
pear 4 menace to the muskrat population but further studies should be mede 
before aggressive control of the animals is decided upon. 


Food | Habits: Of mallard 





Stoudt, Jerome H. Food preferences of mliards on the Chippewa 
National Forest, linnesota, Journ. \Jildlife lmnagement (P. F. Inglish, 
206 Forestry Bldg., State:'College, Pa, 1.00 a copy), 8(2), April 1944, 


rp. 100-112, 1 fig., 3 tables. 


local study of iwllerd food selection with "availability" considerably 
affected by hunting pressure, Tue study areas and field procedure are ce- 
scribed. Results of stormch analyses are tabulated for & period preceding the 
hunting season (36 birds piper green. and for the open season itself (506). 
T! conclusions drawm, among which are; “This 


} 


The findings are discussed ard 
study seems to bear out the view noint exnressed earlier that wild rice is the 
reatest preference fo 


food of g r mllards on the Chinvewa Metional Forest area, 
“when feedin 


ing on rice is discouraged by.cammercial ricing or by hunting pressure, 
Other foods my be eaten readily »ut rice, when reo is the miin choice 
in the auturm,. Another emphatic conclusion relat to hunting; pressures and 

its effect on duck eer preferences, Such sressune is always heaviest on the 
better feeding areas because the ducks concentrate on those areas for some tine 
previous to the openin; lame The pressure is heaviest where the best food is 
most available, hence ducks on those areas are subjected to the most distur- 
bance. As & consequence, after the first day or two, the volume of use of any 
duck food in 4 particular region is inversely proportional to the hunting 
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pressure on the wter areas if:ere that food is available, rather then being 
proportional to the abundance of the food itself, Actually the food is not 
aveilable to the birds if tunting pressure is zreat enough to *burn' the birds 
out of the area, Therefore 2n analysis of duck foods taken from ducks during 
the hunting season merely reflects the availability of these foods as deter- 
mined by hunting pressure and not necessarily by the preferences of the ducks 
themselves. Consecuently, wild vice has not shown up well in volume of use or 
in food preference rating in meny duck food studies. .jild rice beds are very 
easily ‘bvurned out' by hunters eszecially if hunting occurs too early or too 
lete in the day. The ducks then my shun the rice beds entirely and resort to 
feeding on the creas of open water or in pot holes where pondweeds, bur-reeds, 
5 ire the only foods evailable.” 


ee eee 


Knowlton, C. Fe, anc D. ae Jnasoek. Insect food of the western 


nied aoa aan oa ree ak & ak ae ede oe -_—<-<-- 


meadowlar, Great “sin + Be! t (Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah. 50 cents a copy), A(B-4), Dec. 1943, pp. 101-102. 


List and tabulation of insect food of 172 individuals collected in Utah, 
The insects most nuierousiy eater were beetles, caterniliars, and grasshoppers, 


Canadian Nature (177 Jervis St., 


Rig = S23 Studying owl Py ett a 
5 ce 6(1), Jan.-Feb. 1944, pp. 22-23, illus. 


tS & CO} py) 


Brief comment on owl nrellets, their variations, and identification. 

Notes on contents of 2,700 of the short-eared owl collected near Toronto, in 
which "the rermins of 4,105 <cnimals were identified. Of this total, the 
mendow mouse (Merotus pennsylvenieus s) remains were 3,357 individuals. Deer 
mice (Peromyscus hw came next with 714 individuals. Cnlvy four house mouse 
(ius mseulus) remains were found. The remains of thirty birds found repre- 
sented horned pong snow buntings, Inzlish sparrows and tree sparrows, Sixty- 
eisht vellets Lonz;-eared Owls collected from the vicinity of « nest in the 
spring of 194). i Fc the ng yee of 63 meadow mice, 13 deer mice, 4 meadow 
juming mice (Zapus hudsonins), 3 mole shrews (Blarina brevicauda), and 2 


slate-colored juncos,” 





Food Habits: Of toad, Great Pleins 


. Toads feed upon sweet clover 
feevils, North Dakota agr. Brot ta. (Far-;0) Dimonthly Bulletin, 6(4), 


March-April 1944, 


Great Plains toac, Revort on eximination of 74 specimens, siving fre- 
quency of occurroncse and volumetric percentage of the »rincinal food iters 
Sweetclover weevils (S 3it a3 SIA! aricollis ) led in both resvects; they con- 
tributed a thiré of tho bull: ‘tis diet. U» to 150 specimens had besn taken 
by a single toad. A number Ps other food organisms identified are commented 
UPON. 
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Life tiistories: Gila monster 
Woodson, \Jeldon, Gila ménster, New Mexico lavazine (613 ij, Gold 
Ave., Albuquerque, I%. Mex. 15 cents a copy), 22(3), March 1944, pp. 19, 
25-54, 2 photos, 


Status and characteristics of the Gila monster as the only poisonous 
lizard; notes on life history. The numbers of Gila monsters are steadily de- 
creasing, 


Life Wistories: Gull, Lauzhing 
AOE Ee, Roy SIE Te Wurm, The social dehavior of the laughing 
gull, Ann, New York Aced. i, (Bunice T. Miner, Central Park Vest at 
79% St., “Yeu York, MN. Y.), 45(5), pp. 181-220, 10 figs., Dec, 1943, 


Revort on studies in lass 
cussed topicall:y and compared wi 
it cx 


t d New Jersey, The results are dis- 
se reacted by students of gulls in other 
Bt f 
d 


ane 


parts of the vorld, There are thiee pases of bidliocravky, authors’ summary: 
The laushit;; suli coiony is subdivided into a nuriber of distinct groups during 
the breeding season. The area cecvried by each groun serves 2s a communal 
courtship sround in wich peirs form, and is also the center about which nests 


are distributed accordin: to restrictions of the env rorment, Wests are lo- 
cated in relativel; dense veretation and this is correlated with the presence 
of comparatively sill nesting territories Territory defense is carried out 
n the ground and in the tir, The communal courtshin arec is adapted to proe- 
vide the maximum number or contacts detweex many birds that are in an optipal 
physiolosical state for reprodvction, The first social contact detiween sex- 


i. 


wally active culls is stirmlated by the lonz call, Sex recognition is mediated 
by &@ DXehavior nattern, essentially agsressive in charecter, which is initiated 
oy the rele cnd to which rfles and fermles react differently. The initial bond 


of the pair is reinforced by courtship display and courtshin feeding which con- 
tinue throuvhout the incubation period, Successful covulations occur only 
he 


after the mle secures sexual dominance over the female, This doninant- 
subordinate Gare is under physiolosical control and expressed by 
'chearsing? ond *food= egging* vehavior, A preliminary account of the sexual 


, 


vehavior of the Au oe Silver gull, L. nova-hollandiae, indicates tiat this 
Species employs behavior patterns that closely resemble those of the laughing 
jull. Fundamentally the same behavior patterns appear to exist throughout the 
Laridae,." 


Dalle gan 


Life Histories; Jay, Floride 


Amadon, Dean. A preliminary life history study of the Florida jay 


ee eee 


Cyanocitta ss EOSE SECEDE s American Museum (New York, N. Y.) Novitates, 


~ ae 


No, ~“T58, 22 7 es tables, Jan, 1944, 


The author rezards the senus Aphelo ocoma as includable within Cysnocitta 


ase 


and that the vestern ‘races alon; with the Florida jay are subspecies of a 
Single species, In this preliminary vaner, the author discusses the habitat 
and general behavior of the scrub jay, and sives information on food habits, 
ealls and song, courtship, nests ond nest-building, egg-laying, incubation, 


256 
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care of nestlinvs, relations to other birds, and reaction .to disturbances in 
the nestin; cycle, Bibliosracshy of 28 titles, 


1 


Life iHistories: | Musicrat 

Dozier, Herbert L. Color, sex ratios, and weights of Maryland 
muskrats, II, Journ. ‘Jildlife Management (P. F. Inglish, 206 Forestry 
Bldg., State Collese, Fa, {1.00 a copy), 8(2), April 1944, pp. 165-169, 
1 fig., 3 tables, 


Author's summary and conclusions: "The 1942 catch of 6,735 muskrats on 
the Blackwater National ‘Jildlife Refuse represented a decline of 32 per cent 
from the catch in 1941, There were 6,496 adults but only 239 kits (1 lb. 6 
ozs. or less), a distinctly smller vercentage of kits (3.5%) than that re- 
ported for the 1941 catch (4.5%). -The black color phase again predominated 
Slishtly over the brovm but the difference was not significant. There were 
3,373 brown and 3,463 black animals (49 to 51%) as against the 1941 catch of 
4,591 browm and 5,304 black (46 to 54%). Differences in color between the 
{animals from] various trapping units appeared highly significant. The sex of 
6,584 adults and 239 kits in 1942 was determined accurately, The adults con- 
prised 3,749 (583) males and 2,635 (424) females; the kits 114 (48%) mles and 
124 (52%) females, There was an adult retio of 143 males per 100 fermles and 
the larger number of males was highly significant, Tabulation of the male to 
feiwle ratio by months shows conclusively that the preponderance of adult males 
over adult ferales was mintained throughout the trapping operations in both 
yeers, eights were obtained for 6,343 adults, The average for all adults wes 
2.2 pounds (990 .craris); 1,831 brown males averaged 2.3 pounds (1,043 grams), 
and 1,271 brown fermles 2.2 pounds (998 grams); 1,898 black males averaged 2.3 
pounds and 1,343 black femmles 2.2 pounds, These averazes are identical with 
those reported for 1941 on 9,311 adults, The average weight for all edult 
males was 2.3 pounds and for fermles 2,2 pounds, showing that males are con- 
Sistently slightly heavier than fermles, Differences in weight between the 
brown end black color phases and between the sexes are not significant." 


Life Histories; Prairie ‘o;, Gunnison 


Fi) 
comes oe Sd ewe tee woe ' 





Longhurst, Jilliam, Observations on the ecology of the Gunnison 
prairie dog in Colorado, Journ, Mamrulogy (Emmet T. Hooper, University of 
lichigan, Ann Arbor, $1.00 4 copy), 25(1), Feb. 1944, »p. 24-36, 1 pl., 


5 figs., 3 tables, 


The subspecies studied (Cynonys g. gunnisoni) was selected for one rea- 
son because it is one that has survived control operations in numbers large 
enough to repay ecolovzical study. The author describes the general habits of 
the animals, their burrovring activities, reproduction, growth, food habits, 
enemies, parasites, and economis importance, Foods are tabulated as to fre- 
quency of occurrence in 157 storachs, Grasses outranked all others, The ani- 
mls definitely conflict with the best interests of livestock on the range and 
to some extent with those of cultivated crops, The prairie dog should be con- 
trolled, "not necessarily to the point of extinction, but sufficiently so that 
it is no longer detrinental to agriculture and the livestock industry." 
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Life Histories: Shrew, Least 


Homilton, i. J., dr. The biology of the little short-tailed shrew, 
 Cryptotis parve, Journ, Marmalogy (Bumet T. Hoover, University of Michigan, 
Aun Arbor. 91.00 © conv), 25(1),-Feb. 1944, pr. le7, 1 pl. 

Notes or distribution, abundance, and habitat; meagurements, veigits 
(4.4-5.7 grems), and moults; food (irsects, centipeces, eartiworms, mollusks 
including rapidity of digestion and cuantity of food of captives; renroductien; 
and benavior, Bibliography of 10 titles, 


Life Histories: Skirk, Skilton's 


Teaner, Jilmer YW. Notvtes on the life history of Ewuieces skiitoni- 
enus skiltonicnus, Crect Basin ieturclist (Brizham Young University, 
Provo, Utah. 50 cents 2 copy), 4(3-4), Dec. 1943, pp. 61-83. 


Notes on nestins and nest guardins, er: 


“5 ond youns, general habits, and 
food; table of measurements and scale counts o 


°S 
£ 23 indivicuals, 


Life Histories; Squirrel, Sryaut's fox 


Dozier, Herbert L., anc Marajd E. Jell. Odservetions on th 
Bryant fox squirrel, ibrylend Conservationist (514 Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, 
12, Md.), 21{1), Winter 1944 (April), pp. 2-7, 6 photos, 1 table. 


Sciurus niger bryanti, a subspecies apparently restricted to the 
Eastern shore of iryland. Color,-size, and weight are discussed and details 
in the iast two respects siven in a table, There are also notes on lm itat, 
general habits, nest-»yuilcin;;, food, breeding, and parasites and diseases, 
Destruction of hebitat and hunting have : prety recuced the nunbvers of this 
form and protective measures ere much needed, 


Life Histories: Swift, Mountain 
_ Stedbins, Robert C. Field notes on % lizard, the mountain swift, 
witi. special reference to territorial behavior, Ecology (Prince and Lemon 
Sts., Lancaster, Pa, $1.50 a cony), 25(2), April 1944, pp, 253-245, 2 
figs., 1-tabdle, 


Sceloporus graciosus gracilis; California, rocedure and site of the 
study ere descrived, and evidence Cotained through tue study of irked individ- 
vals discussed as -to territoriality, feedin:; habits, behavior, crowth, ond re- 
production. Inch lizard is restricted in movement within the habitat, temles 
nore sO than miles, Competition Doth intrae and inter-svecific is uni pa cies 
Carpenter ants ( Camponotus ) are an important article of diet... adulis showed 


ee 


evidence of memory. 
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Life Histories: Turkey 
Eaker,. Gere. 3 F. Notes on the wild turkey in western Kentucky, 
The Kentucky krbler (Tarver; B. Lovell, 5011 ifeade Ave., Louisville, Ky.), 


19(3), Surmer 1943, pp. 25-27, tables. 


Tne foods used by turkeys on the Kentucky Joodlands Mational ildlife 
Refuge are listed in seasonel tadulations, acorns and other oak products are 
of most importance, lating ha? eee as des¢rirzed, seem considerably like those 
of the vinuc-necked pheasant. liest destruction dy a variety of agents is the 
chief limiting factor, Average ee. Size in 1943 was 7, Wintering flocks 
vary in size up to 110, average 20, individuals, Tle birds renge from 10 to 
15 miles per day ond cover avout the sane route on weeks tor;ether, 


Life Histories; lolf 


———- 


Stedler,_ $29... ose, 


(met T, Hoover, Univer 
Feb, 1944, =p. 37-43, 2f 


ue status of the wolf in Michigan, Journ. Manmmalogy 
aity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. $1,00 a copy), 25(1), 
Pics. (maps), 4 tables. 


7 
+ 
~ 


Jolves once occurred throughout ilichigan; now they are almost entirely 
restricted to the Unsver Peninsule. Tue animis avoid areas much affected by 
man, hence are disappearing ith destruction of the wilderness, In recent 
years, the averave cumber of volves prosented for bounty has been 33 and the 
animals can hardly be considered numerous, The hunting and feeding habits are 
priefly described cnd lists .re »resented of the food itews identified from 8 
storiachs and 8 scats. .Jolf depredations upon deer are reletively insig;nifi- 
cant. In fact, despite all causos of loss, deer are increasing to such 4n-ex- 
tent as to menace their food supply. There is roal danger of the wolf being 
extirnated from Michivan. Bivsliography of 10 titles, 


Bunp, Gardiner. ‘dldlife managemont--fact and fancy, Trans, 
Bichth N. A. ildlife Conference 1943 (American ildlife Institute, 


Investment Bldy., -Fshington, 5, D. C. $1.00’a copy), pp. 323-328, 


Discussion of what can and what can not be accomplished by programs of: 
protection, artificial propagation, manipulation of enviromaent, research, and 
education, Rather pessimistic, referring to "a bushel of failures and e half- 
pint of succosses"and to doubts "as to our ability to correlate and brin;z to 
bear the fruit from much of our research.” "The next 15 yoars will surely tell 
whether wildlife :mnazoment becomes a fact of just a fancy.” [Yet there ‘vill 
be managomont whether of the present, or another, brand.) 


Manegoment: Attracting | 


> 
_—-_—- = 


ards 


Potorson, Alvin M. Your bird sanctuary, Tho Passengor Pigoon 
(iM. R, Bargor, 4853 Jillerost Drivo, Madison, Jis.), 5(4), Oct. 1943, 
pp. 81-89, S photos, 3 charts, 
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There is hardly 2 "rd so smell an¢ unprorisin; that it can not be mde 
— a. reg: sanctuary, ‘ilofeover, it can de done at little expense. The author 
me kes suggestiqns as to.bird bath , feeding Legh ad nest boxes, and planting, 
The charts convey additional hints; list trees, s hrubs and vines to plant; 
nad shou the dirds attracted to a 20racre farm with a.2-acre sanctuary, poting 
features that probably attracted then, 
lpnagenent: Bears 
Murie, O, ir Progress report on the Yellowstone bear study, 
letional Pa = Service (iwerchandise lart, Ghieaga 54, ¥11.), 13 pp., 3 
tables, 1944 (mimeo-rapled). 


A preliminary but informative discussion on an investigation bezun in 
July 1943. The bears* reaction to man (and the reverse), driving the animls 
away, food, especially dependency upon garbage, and recommendations as to man- 

fement and future work are features of the report. Author's summery: "4 

study of food habits x x x shows that srizzlies and »lack bears are larsely 
vegetarian x x x Vegetation comprises 81.17% of their food; insects (irith in- 
cidental debris) 9.13%; marmmls 2,054; and gervege 5.745. It was found too, 
that even at the COEF ONES , where bears habitually sought varbage, natural 
food still coustituted 89.28%, gerbage 10.48%, though certain tynes of garbage 
not readily identified, or that do not leave an appreciable amount of residue, 
would no doubt raise the vercentage of garbage slightly, It is concluded that 
there is ample nétural:forage for bears and that garbage is not required to 
support ‘the dear ponulation, It is further concluded that elthough the bear 
is largely vegetarian, it has a strong desire for meat and foods included in 
garbage and that its actions are unquestionably influenced by the presence of 
such food pparormnth tt It is pointed out that the bear is a shrewd, unusvally 
resourceful animal, easily, adaptable to many situations, easily goer in the 
presence of men, and that therein-lics ovr problom. Another fact enters the 
problem=--the misconceptions in the minds of tourists, their assumption that the 
perk bear is a harmless or semidonesticated animal. Driving bears away, in- 
flicting >unishment on them personally, are no perminent. help. . Zlectric 
cevices have proven fairly pre when operated autormtically and dis- 
asociated from the presence of man 


"It is planned to continue food habits studies, vith special attention 
to spring and early summer, end the relationship with eli in the calving sea- 
son. It is also planned to exveriment with electric devices on garbage cans 
aud car windows as deterrents in special cases, to ‘curet certain individual 
years of their raiding habits. It is recommended specifictlly to produce e 
bear-proof garbage container as the first step, and obtain the full coovere- 
tion of the concessionaire, prior to any intensive provram of enforcing, regula- 
tions .on tourists." : 


a 


Peck, sien § 1S. Wildlife ranagement on public lands--an opportunity 
not a problem, Trans, Eighth N. A, ‘ildlife Conference 1943 (Arerican 
Jildlife Taskieuts, " Finmnetnabial Bldg., Washington, 5, D. C. $1.00 a copy), 
pp. 67-72, 
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wildlife, in addition to being a source of meat, is responsible for much 
of an important land use--recreation--in the western United States. The author 
lists 7 nudlic land valves, csives the extent of such lands in the ‘Jest, and 
emphasizes the need and ozportunity for sood minagement, The leading features 
of big game nenarement (including commetition with range cattle) are discussed 
and the following conclusions dreim: ."(1) Definite »rovision is absolutely 
essential for joint considezation of management needs and agreement on progrenms 
by 211 agencies concemed, Coopcration, understanding, and mutual confidence 
among agencics cre the first recuisites for continued progress; (2) flexi»vility 
is the essence of bizg-same menagenent--state game departments must have broad 
administrative authority to rmanipulate scasons, bag limits, open and closed 
areas; (3) public cducationai effort should be strengthened. Effectiveness 
Gepends in ler:e measure on the degree of coordination and unity between state 
and federal agencics; (4) wixter range is the limiting factor in gane produc- 
tion=--no point to incrcasin;; herds on summor range beyond winter capacity; (5) 
hunter harvest is tho best means of controllins bis-game herds-emy need to be 
supplomented in certain locslitics, but the success of any large-scale removal 
of excess numbers by other neans than hunters is doubtful; (6) large popula- 
tions in excess of hunter deorenud or veyond vossibility of huntor control 
Should be foresoon and svarded acainst.* 


Mana gomont: Bobwhite 


Authors, vail invosti-ations in Louisiana, Louisiana Acad. 
Sciences (Dr. St. John P, Chilton, Secy,, Devt. of Botany, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. 31.00 a copy), 7, 1942 (1943). 


I. Analyses of rovorted roturns from artificially-raised bod whites 
in 1941, by John S. Campbell, Goorge H. Penn, Jr., H. Eugene ia@llace, and 


i. GCoorge Greig, Jr., po. 58-45, 4 tables, 


Of birds released in pairs in springs, 61 vercent of the vairs raised 
coveys avereging 13 each--50 percent were killed by predators or accidents, and 
the reminder dispersed or were unaccounted for, The kill during the hunting 
season included only 2.49 nercent of the sprins-relsased birds and their 
progeny, Of the »irds liverated in groups of 10 to 20 in fall, 19 out of 48 
groups apparently contimed as covey units while 27 mingled with wild birds, 

On the whole these birds rermined near the point of release, only exce>tional 
individuals moving distances of from 1/8 to 2-1/2 niles. The hunting kill in- 
cluded 6.67 percent of these fall-released birds. Results obtained by other 
investi-;ators are compared. Bivdlior;ranhy of 6 titles. 


II. Inventory of bobwhite in northern Louisiana, »y George Il. Penn, Jr., 
and H. Eugene ‘Sllace, pp. 43-48, 2 tables, 


Description of the sample area method used and of the mathematical 
treatment of the data collected, fFissures presented for 26 parishes for tio 
seasons indicate an increase of 66.8 vercent in the number of the birds in the 
second year, There appear to be more quail in the agricultural, than in the 
forested, parishes, The main value of the inventories is in revealins; trends 
rather than in attaining very exact results as to actual sizes of the ponula- 
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tions, Considering the number of quail probably killed by hunters, the authors 
recomend reduction in the open season and inthe bas limit. Biblio;ranvhy of 
6 titles, 


TII. A study of the grit requirements of bobwhites by gizzard analyses, 
by George H. Penn, Jr,, py. 49-56, 4 figs., 3 tables, 


The birds show no vreference for any one type of mineral matter but rely 
upon whatever is most easily available. Medium-sized particles are preferred; 
measurements are given and the proportions of various sizes taken are tabu- 
lated. The amount present ranged from none to 2,29 srars, averaging 0.29 sram, 
The greatest number of pieces was 158, the averaze 26,7. Details are given and 
the findings are discussed. Lead shots were found in 7.21 percent of the ziz- 
zards. Birvliogrephy of 5 titles. 


ee ee 2 ee 


Bickford, C. A., and John R. Curry, The use of fire in the protec- 
tion of lonzleaf and slash pine forests, Southerh Forest Expt. Station 
(Mew Orleans, La.), Occasional Paper 105, 22 pp., figs., tables (mimeo- 


graphed), Aus. 1943, 


The title of this vaper shows tiat sone foresters have come a long tay 
from the prevailing stand of their profession in admitting that fire can be 
used to protect a forest. while the findirss of Herbert L. Stoddard are not 
mentioned in this paver, they, together with the researches of S. WJ. Greene 
end associates, are what brought foresters, to the point of considering fire in 
the longleaf pine region a svecial casey, as here dernonstrated, of recommending 
its use in forestry practice, The leaflet treats fire protection, use of fire, 
planning operations, and judszing results, and in those respects is a useful 
manual, It proposes, not very convincingly, the substitution of the term 
“prescribed burning" for "controlled burning,” The latter is @ sood, honest 
term that seys wnat it means‘and means what it says, It has been perverted 
only in the mouths of provazandists, 


~—"“e- es 


Michaud, Howard H, Treatment of hizhway rights-of-way for erosion 
control, veautification, wildlife habitat and water conservation, Proc, 
1943 Conservation Conference Indiana Division Izaak iMlton League of 
america (Howard il. Michoud, 1205 Kensin:ton Bivd,, Fort ieyne, Ind.), 

p>. 18-19, 


Discusses the valus properly-directed higitmy landscaping may have in 
providin;; cover and food for trildlife, 


lenogerient:  Ditchbanks 


Yeager, Lee Z., and Ralph BE, Yeetter, Ditclbank management. 
Correlation of sound farming ond wildlife practices, Dllinois Conserva- 
tion (Dept. of Conservation, 121 State House, Svrin:field, Il1.), 9{1), 
Spring 1944, pp, 20-23, 4 photos, 1 mova 


+ 
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In the intensively farmed black nrairie belt, ditehbanks are very in- 
rortant coverts, tyavel-ways, and sources of food for wildlife, Their rmanage- 
ment is diseusded under te heads: Ditch construction, development of herva- 
ceous and permanent cover, burning anc grazing, and advantages of mina:sement, 
Tropver construction and care of the ditcues are sound farming practices, hence 

armers will benefit from ditchbank menazement totally aside from returns from 
wildlife. For detdils as to these values, see the article by Yeager abstracted 
in this issue of JILDLIFE REVI, pege 34. 


iene pogement;, Dove, Hpuring 


keplurs 21, Eliott. Mourning dove management, Journ. W41ldlife 
Maneverient (F. F. Enclisi:, 206 Forestry Blds;., State College, Fa, 31.00 
Gi copy), 6(2), tab 1944, pr. 129-134, 


Although comparatively neglected in research, the mourning dove is one 
of the major upland seme birds. Information on the numerical status of the 
cove is revic.jec. and provisions as to hunting of the species summrized. «sArgu- 
tents as to if, where, aud when the birds should be shot are vresented. "The 
A.O.U. Committss on Sird Frotection recommends drastic reduction of both the 
length of the season and tue bag limit.” The characteristics of the syecies 
bearing upon mana guen it are discussed and the followin; suggestions made for 
the northern states *(]) The dove is adaptable and will nest nearly every- 
where but it prefers trees and shrubs, Continued planting of shelter belts in 
the Vest, feplacing orchards in the Midwest, and planting evergreen windbreaks 
about fism buiidings will offer additional nesting places; (2) planting slide 
and fruit trees in towns to replace those that have died in recent dry years 
will further increase the nosting area; (3) in drier regions, the fencing off 
of. small plots near overflowing windmill tanks will furnish drinking places; 
or tne Simple procedure of placing blocks of wood in open tanls ‘rill enable 
tie birds to reach the imter; (4) sincs the dove is not snccialized in its 
food tadits and oats notrly any sced it can oerrel no svecial measures for 
its food necd be taken in the North, In the South, food plots of dove woed, 
partridge pea, cow pea,’ or other smll sooded Plants occasionally may be ad- 
visablo, But in tho main, food is raroly a limiting factor for the dove," 


"In summary, mourning dove management should include ne hunti ing of the 
bird in the northcrn half of its renge and controlled hunting in its winter 
range. This is necessary because of its long breeding season and oarly migra- 
tion, bocause tlio bird is considered a song bird in tho Noith, and because it 
is beneficicl in its food habits." Bibliography of 19 titles, 


Management; Dove, .hite-winged 
“rnold, Lee We The western white-winged dove in Arizona, Arizona 
Game and Fish. Co: GUSSioO n (Fhoenix > 103 PY.; 40 fis SB ey wane CS, 1945. 


Report on & Pederel Aid in ‘Jildlife Restoration Gaventication of factors 
influencin, mauayaient of this. bird, in continuation of the.stvdies of Johnson 
A. jleff of ths Fish and W4l¢life Service noticed in “JILDIAYZ P2TIEI,. vos, 27, 
May 1940, op. 19-20, and 28, /.wsus 1940, 2, 27. The present paper includes 


“ 
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summaries of results obtained by the author and others at 8 study areas, This 
informtion is partially summarized as to ranze, food habits, nesting habits, 
rest mortality, micration, and status of the povulation, Facts especially 
pertinent to munazement are aguin presented in synoptic form and a management 
plan detailed. The fundamental cause of decline of the species in Arizona has 
been the lon; period of "middle of the nesting season” shooting, reduction of 
favorable nesting habitats, and other unfavorable influences connected with 
the spread of white men. Proper regulation of hunting is indispensable but 
development of water sunvlies and feeding grounds and the reservation of nest- 
ing areas also are recommended, Predator control is not a practical means of 
éiding the whitewing. Management should be based on accurate knowledge of the 
numbers of the birds, hence reguler censuses should be made and the take ac- 
curately enumerated, 


Management; Erosion control and wildlife 


Bennett, Hugh H, How soil conservation aids wildlife, Audubon 
Magazine (1006 Fifth Ave., New York, 28, N. Y. 35 cents a copy), 46(2), 
March-April 1944, wp. 76-86, 11 photos, 


Most if not all of the land-use measures advocated by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service are of benefit to wildlife. his "Service was the first agency, 
public or private, to recognize a distinct tyne of agricultural land best 
suited for the production of wild animals and wild plants," Such lands aggre- 
gate more than 33,000,000 acres in the United States. Instances are cited of 
increase in wil@life following the use of soil cornservation practicos, includ- 
ing strip crooning, tree.and sirubd planting, scully stabilization, rensge and 
pasture improvement, and »ond construction, Refuges on lands edministered by 
the Soil Conservation Service also ere of considerable vélue to wildlife, “To 
date, farmers in 45 states have orsanized 989 soil conservation districts, 
eibracing: 563 million acres of land. ‘Jithin this area there are about two and 
& half million farms. It takes no stretch of the imagination to see that with 
this great vody of farmers and Sees dehind the conservation movement, 
better things are in store for the wildlife of the nation, These ten and 
women hold within their hands ier neans to apply sound land-ranagerncnt measures 
beneficial to wildlife on helf 2 billion acres,” 


Menagenent; Field borders 


—— 


Moore, George C, 746 miles of wildlife borders, Alabama Conser- 


vation (Alabama Dept. of Conservation, Montgonery. 5 cents a copy), 
15(11), May 1944, pp. 5, 14, 2 »vhotos, 


Information on the amount of seed produced and used in the planting of 
field borders which, throussh controlling erosion and increasing fertility, 
incidentally improve food and cover for wildlife, Femmers and cooperating 

agencies are well pleased with the results so far attained, Quail, songbirds, 
and rabbits are utilizins the borders, Conclusions as to management are; 
"(1) Preparation of the seed bed and weather conditions immediately following 
planting were controllin:: factors in securing a stand; (2) if 2 sood seed bed 
is prepared and weather is favorable, 10 pounds of sericea will give a suffi- 
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o 
cient stand; (3) cuttine bicolor to the ground occasionally causes a stand 
imorovement; (4) release cutting is unnecessary and impractical unless avail- 
able land is a limiting factor; (5) it makes a much better border if the 
sericee strip is mde a standard width and aah space between the sericea and 
the woods is filled with bicolor,” These names refer, of course, to species 
of Lespedeza. ' 
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Manager: ent: Torest W ildl ife 


SS OS OSS SSSS 60.6 6 6.6 68 0 OSSD S OBE 


iad 


Hosley, Neil wJ., Chairmen. iJhat can forest wildlife contribute to 
the war prourcn?, Journ. Forestry (Mills Bldg., .eshington, D. C. 50 
cents 2 copy), 42(5), r 1944, pp. 361-363, 1 table. 


An estimate of 
2 $ mo har. 100,000,000 pounds “ined at 342,000,000. Prob- 
1 


the meat obtained from game animals on forest lands in 
et 


1942 is presented: mor 
lems in harvestins this food ané of controlling PRLS ot are considered. 
Illustrative of recreat 


ional values is the use mede by hunters, trappers, and 
anzlers of national forests in 1942; 2,649,000 people »utting in 6,400,000 
days. In adcition ot:er vecple, totaling 27,259,000, visited the forests, 
most of them dow»stless derivin: some recreation from wildlife. “Under proper 
management forest wildlife could contribute much more to the 1ar program in 
the form of meat, fish, skins, rurs, fats, and recreation than it is now doing. 
Frequently this contribution could be mde to the advantage of the wildlife 
itself through the removel of survlus populations. Some wey must be found, 
both in war and in pecce, to hcrvest the allowable crop and at the same time 
to retain public support of conservation measures." 


mwpgment: _ Fur enirals 
iay,. Pentel. 5 Sone aspects of administration of the fur resources, 


Trans, ghth hares ‘ildlife Conference 1943 (imerican \/ildlife Institute, 
Investment Bld:;., \ashington, D. C. $1.00 a copy), pp. 308-310. 


Texas trap lines harvest 32,000,000 of new wealth in fur and meat each 
winter. The fur resource is distinctly worth good manasjement which demands a 
balanced prozram of lesisletion, education, and research, Restocking of 
animals yielding high-priced furs is justifiable, However, the fur resource 

ind its ranagement are at Dresent comparatively nezlected, 


Management: _ Fur aninals 
Xeager, Lee E. Fur production and management of Illinois drainage 
system, Trans, Eighth i. A. Jildlife Conference 1943 (American Jildlife 
Institute, Investment Bld;., Ashington, 5, D. C. 31.00 a copy), p>. 
294-301, 1 pl., 2 tables. 


The features of drainave ditches that make then attractive habitat for 
fur bearers are descrided and tho numbers of the animis living aan then (as 
indicated by catches) are discussed and tabulated. In tivo scasons on sarples 
65 to 67 miles in length, the average take per mile of all species was 50.1, 
of which muskrats numbered 27.7. . The food habits of this species are describdad. 
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ing rights comaonly bring a rental of 320 per mile of ditch, Ianagement 
he extent of »reventing grazing and vegetating the ditch banks is advis- 
able. The planting of willows is not recommended. Ther exclude other vegeta- 
tion, tend to choke the ditches, and require »eriodic removal. Author's 
sun ary: "Drainage ditches, a physical feature of prairie farm land in the 
entral States, are an important habitat of muskrats and minks, and offer den- 
ing and foraging grounds to skunks, opossums, red faxes, weasels, and rac- 
coons, Ditch-trapped furs in Champaign County averaged 329.23 per mile in 
value in 1958-40, At this rate the 6,500 miles of ditches on the entire 
Illinois black prairie »roduced 190,000 annually during the same period. 
ractices suiteble for fur animal production on ditches are also desirable 
from the fe a ae standpoint, and in addition, offer better cover for 
udland game, 


3+ QQ 


+ 
i. 


Menasement: Gane as a food resource 
Leonard, Ross, Jildlife minazenent in wartime, Trans, Eighth N. 
dlife Conference 1945 (American ‘Mldlife Institute, Investment Bldg., 
Washington, 5, D. C. 1.00 a cory), pp. 89-92. 


In a year Utah wildlife contributed more than nine million »ounds of 
meat to the :wblic supply. For Colorado, the anount vas 11,715 tons. TZarvest- 
ing by hunters is the preferred method of regulating po>ulations but officially 
minaged killing is sometimes necessary to control devredations The food crop 


* 


should be taken but the wr emer;ency should not be accanted as cn excuse for 


+ 


inroads on wildlife resources, 


CSG O-MD SHSS CS O16 6:9 OS S:6 HOS HAD © 6 1O-Dla & © Cob a8 


Schilling, E. A. Regulated wildlife mnagenent areas on the 
tational Forests in the South and South east, Trans, Eichth N. A. Wildlife 
Conference 1943 (American Vildlife Institute, Investment Blds., ‘eshing- 

ton, 5, D.C. 31.00 a eon’. DD. 102-108. 


The types of huntinz; used to reduce an overpodulation of Gear. on the 
Pisgah Netional Gane Preserve, I. C., are described. Hunts fron 1936 to 1942 
Were effective in cuttin: the “daes numbers in half. The plan develoved on the 
Pisgah has’the following advantages: *(1) Developing the wildlife resources 
end “utilizing these on a sustained yield basis; (2) minaging the game animals 
so as to retain populations that are commensurate’ with the carrying capacities 
of the range; (3) vemiitting limited numbers of hunters and fishermen to har- 
vest the surplus crop; (4) charging hunters and fishermen refsonable fees for 
good hunting and fishing 4s & reim>ursement to the state and the Forest Service 
for the cost of protectin; and developing the areas, and (5) providing a means 
for practical cooperation between the states and the Forest Service on a 50-50 
basis, by assigning half the work and half the revenue to each." These ideas 
have yor Well received in the South and aro now being apvlied on 25 game 
mnagenent arees, totaling nore than 1,500,000 acres. Their administration is 
dodertbed. "The wildlife use of the forest competes economically with the tim- 
ber use and the livestock use. It must, therefore, be considered worth paying 
for just as are stummage and srezing privileges. x x x this plan puts to its 
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highest use, on & thoroughly democratic »asis, one of the great resources of 
the national forests, <nd it fits this use into the national forest multiple 
use program in the best interests of the public and the sportsman.” 


Management; General 


. aseoeetececeene 


hunters, fishermen, and 
3.50 a copy), 229 pp., 


Wildlife for 
Raléich, N.C. 


Stevens, 


nature lovers, 
frontis.+ 97 


Ross 0. Talk about 
‘Dynum Frintin;; Co. 
firs aM ey, 1944, 


Iuch needed, forthris;sht talk about wealmesses in present-day wildlife 
m™nacgement. A lasting strveture ccn de built only upon a firm foundation, 
which must include well-trcoined technicians whose operations are backed by the 
landoimers and sportsmen. Tl.ce functioning of state conservation departments 
is discussed by the «id of exmrples, less vulnerable, and more vulnerable, to 
political influence. Pro»vlems arising from different concepts as to the 
ownershi»v of came are dilustrct ted by the strife over the Pis;ah deer between 
Forest Service federil and Mort). Carolina state authorities. The writer 
argues for state oimorship of wildlife (except migratory birds) to be held in 
trust for all the peopls and so administered. Turough oractical control of 
the environment and of much of the hunting of game, the landowner is 2 very 
important factor, aliays to bo seriovsly considered in wildlife restoration 
and administration provrems. Sound laws enforced in the spirit of fairness to 


@ll are a necessity; in this phase of the work it is especially requisite to 
exclude politics, Throuch >ublic education lies tic salvation of wildlife 


but an educational »rosram can be Sound only so far as it is based 
Jell-planned research must precede efficisnt wildlife administra- 


resources, 
upon facts, 


tion, The author's remarks on resoarch, those who do it, and those who control 
it, are shrowd and to tho »oint. He urses a wider research prosram than has 


evor been adonied under the license fee method of missing funds, supported in 
part through gencrel taxation, Answers to a quostionary to state same depart- 
ments on artificial provar::tion are enalyzed. Sentiment is still proponder- 
antly in its‘favor and “it is definite," says the author, "that up to a certain 
point artificial provazation has boen vory beneficial in many states." On the 
other hand, mech monoy (not to spoak of valuable vird lives) has been wasted 
in restocking operations, the chief urge for which was publicity, rather than 
game restoration, values,’ Recent ex»erience has shovm that a better plan is 
encouragenent of natural propagation by manipulation of the enviromment, which 
to be achieved on an important scale must have the widespread cooperation of 


landowners. Tlie North Carolina cooperative farm game pro-;ram is described as 
illustrative. The mnegement of waterfowl, big game, fur-bearers, rodents, 


and predators (includin;; the use of bounties) also are discussed. 

The chapter on fire cnd wildlife is based upon recent findings (fran 
those of Stoddard in the Cooperative Quail Investivsation) as to the utility of 
controlled burning--a subject thet has been badly misrepresented by propagan- 
dists. The protection of song; and insect-eatin; birds and other small non-gaie 
is desirable but should be financed from general funds to a larger extent than 
has been done. Conservation of plants and fishes, and the relationships to 
wildlife of pollution and drainage are other topics to which chapters are 
devoted. There is a terminal sketch of the values of wildlife and ean appendix 


tad 
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presenting the model Fish cnd Game Administrative Code devised by the Inter- 
national Association of Gane, Fis, and Conservation Cormissioners. a plain- 
spealing book but one that should carry weight with the sportsmen becouse its 
author is one of them and in symmathy with their legitimte objectives. Its 
message should be helpful to 2 wide variety of persons interested in the con- 


ervetion and management of wildlife. 


fanacement: Grouse, Prairie 


Mie 


Schrader, , Thomas A,, and Arnold 3, Erickson. Prairie chickens end 
siarp-tails, Conservation be age: (lMinnesota Dent. of Conservation, 
State Office Bld:;., St. Paul), 7(40), May-June 1944, pp, 33-37, 


Alteration of environment and overshooting have greatly depleted the 
numbers of these birds in Minnesota, Pervetuation of the prairie chicken will 
be impossible unless srasslands can be preserved and protected from fire and 
ver:razing, flushing vars used while mowins, and dooming grounds left un- 
nlowed. Tax delinguent lands misht be managed by the State to sood effect, 
Lain itenance of environment and protection of the sdecies curing low of its 
cycle are recormiended for the sharptail., Research should be done as < guide 
better managenent of both species and hunting should be permitted only wen 

here is a definite surdlus, 


re TI> wer act 
13 ne con lent: ie Pvest 


_- SS eee 


Gladin;, Ben, and Roy J, Saarmni. Effect of hunting on a valley 
quail ponuliation, Colifornia Fis® and Game (Ferry Bld:;;., San Franciso, 
ll, celif.), 50(2), April 1944, on, 71-79, Figs. 33-55, 4 tables. 

Revort upon an investivation to determine wat percentase of the fall 
population of Lemhortys californica could be killed without darmging the re- 
cuperctive canacity of the seed stock. Experimental and check areas in Madera 
wrt’ were Studied durin; four hunting seasons, Jar conditions then inter- 

upted the work. From authors! summary; (1) The observed valley quail popu- 
a on the San Joaquin Experimental Range was apparently able to :7ithstand 
&n annual veg kill of xsl per cent of the fall population plus the incident 
cripple loss; (2) reasonable hunting is less Li cely to affect « valley quail 
population through a series of years than are other factors; (3) movenent of 
quail probably did not play a major part in replenishinz their numbers on the 
hunting area, This was indicated b: the results from an extensive banding 
prozrean carried on to the east of the hunting area; (4) hunting and check areas 
Several times larger tian those used in this study are Gas imtis to minimize 
boundary effects (local movenents, etc.); (5) no anparent correlation was found 
between the pre-season number of quail and the birds saloen ver hunter, birds 
per man hour of hunting, or shells used per bird bagged; (6) there is indica- 
tion that hunters using dogs lost fewer quail as cripples than those without 
dors 
Management; Herd re; julation 


owe oo... one = 


Picisford, G. D. Range management includes big game, National Wool 


Grower (509 McCormick Bld;;,, Salt Lake City, Utah), 33(3), March 1943, 
pp. 18-19, 1 photo, 
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Competition detween livestock end big game, especially elk, isign places 
Severe... In some instances {verticulars given), there being no adequate arrange. 
ments for bis game control, it has been necessary to exclude livestock from 
ranges in Oregon and ‘lashington, There should be dual control that will keep 
the’ combined grazing load from both classes of animals within carrying capacity, 


State gome authorities need support in the inauguration and continuance of 
prover management measures, 


ceone ee Pe & oo. o- 


Distribution and status of pronghora antelope in 
Hooper, University of Michigan, Ann 
43-46, 1 fig., 2 tables, 


Beer, James. 
Montana, Journ. ifammlogy (Emet T. 
Arbor. $1.00 a cony), 25(1), Fed. 1944, p», 


The author discusses estimates of earlier, and presents figures on 
recent, porulcttions of antelopes in Montana, "Pronghorns are still found over 
much of their orisinal renge in Montane, While their numbers will never again 
‘approach the 2,500,000 head that originally roamed the prairies of Montana, 
they are increasing to a »oint where they may soon be numerous enough for an 
open season. (Hunting under rermit was begun that year--1941.] It is esti- 
mated that there are about 14,233 head in Montana at the present time.” 


, 


Henagement: | linrsh 


Hoc! Hbsun, H, Albert. The canvasback on 2 prairie marsh. 
American jildlife Institute (Investment Bldy;., \eshington, 5, D. Ce 
3.00 a cony), xii+201 pp,, col. frontis.+18 »ls., numerous other 


J ’ 
illus,, table Ss, 1944, 

This work seems to have been done 
had possivilities for original pea Paes that have been realized upon, the 
author apparently having been allowed to do it in his om way, Nis attractive 
style of writing has received only “sympathetic” editing. He demonstrates 
proficiency in the several types of draftmens hip empleyed to illustrate the 
book, It is in an unusually conmmlete sense his om >roguction, and deserves 
the commendation that is the meed of a “labor of love." 


under nearly ideal conditions. It 


It is the story of an Alberten imrsh particularly as exemplified by the 
life history of the canvasback, There is much informition upon other species 
but the "can is always the central figure. The general characteristics of 
the rarsh are described and the phenomena of the year are taken up under the 
heads of: Spring flizht; courtship; the nesting, »rood, and postbreeding, 
seasons; and the autumm and shooting season, he discussion of management is 
,thoroughly related to vertinent biological factors, An appendix gives vornace- 
ular and technical names of orsanisms montioned in the text. Five pages are 
occupied by a list of literature citod and about the same space by an index. 
An excellont production, 
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Management: _ Muskre.t, 
Gowanloch, Janes Nelson. Louisicna muskrat industry as a source 
of numan food, Trans. Bighth I..A. Jilalife Conference 1943 (American 
Jildlife Institute, Investment Bldg,, \@shington, 5, D.C. $1.00 a copy), 
DD. 213-216, 


Figures are given for the muskrat. catch for the United States and 
Canada and leading suddivisions;.that for Louisiana is nearly half of the 
total (which was about 3-1/2 million in 1939-40). The probavle causes of ‘this 
surpassing yield are discussed. Tie meat of the Louisiana muskrats has chiefly 
been wasted. Steps are being taken to alter this situation and to develop 
other economic uses of the animls, e.g. for their msk glends. 


Mencpenent: _ Muskrat 


licCann, Lestsr J. Notes on growth, sex and age ratios, and sug- 
gested management of Tlinnesota mskrats, Jovirn,. Mammlogy (Bret T. 
Hooper, University of Ilichigan, Ann Arvor. 1.00 a cory), 25(1), Fe». 
1944, pp. 59-65, 1 table. 


Inforrmmtion is presented on Weights, nwibers in ace and sex classes, 
and number of young. «a theoretical life equation is z;iven in tabular form, 
Author's summary and conclusions; _"(1) The sex ratio of Minnesota muskrats in 
the period between fall and spring is approximately 1 female to 1.2 males; (2) 
& differential spring and summer mortclity reduces the numver of edult males 
end reverses the sex ratio by fall to 1.2 adult females to 1 adult male. Since 
the muskrat is loosely wono;amous,.a decrease in number of wales should result 
in 4 commensurate number of barren fermmles. It follows that it is unwise. to 
set trapping rezulations in such 2 manner that a differential take of males 
occurs; (3) a mijority of miles in the young of the year compensates for the 
natural losses among adult meales in spring and summer; (4) the breeding season 
of miskrats in Minnesota beszins in late larch; (5) the female musirat in Minne- 
sota avermses two litters a yeer of about six individuals each, Juvenile mor- 
tality reduces. the number of young by trapping season. to six young per breed- 
ing female; (6) the size and quentity of mskrats varies with conditions under 
which they develop; (7) juvenile muskrats increase in size during the winter 
nonths; (8) a reduction by trappinz in December of not more than 50 nercent of 
the total population is close to the safe limit for mintaining the ponulation 
Over & period of years.” Bibliography of 5 titles 


Maneacenent:  Overnopulations, deer 


Holmes , lavrie, Mount Desert deer, past and present, (Presumably 


Ponrenpay ns | —— Se ae 


Ootdinable from tue author, Bar Yarbor, Meine) 36 pp., illus., 1944. 


Historical reviow of the »omulations of deer ( other ruminants) and 
wolves on Mount Desert Island, There was an irruption about 1880, the effects 
of which combined with those of < savere ice storm in 1886 endod the period of 

excellent deer hunting on the Island, So many dser perished tmt a closed 
season was maintained for 10 years. i. Single opon season damonstrated there 
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were no deer, so another decade of closure was tried, Deer were still very 
scarce avout 1915, since which time oven and closed sessons were tried with 
entire closure from 1931. However another irruption was in the mking and by 
1937 signs of food scarcity were noticeable, Damage to crops and gardens has 
becorie severe 22d poaching hes been rife, The nwaber of deer on the Island is 
discussed in relation to the foed sumnly. .irtificial feeding is useless except 
as @n emergency measure end tien should be done only by cutting that will mike 
natural forage «vailadle. TZvridence of minutrition is presented. Management 
is peeded, The case is presented for the informtion of citizens who must 
decide what shill be done, Four-page bibliography. 


Management: 


_ Overpomulations, elk 

Cahalene, Victor H, ELx management end herd regulation--Yellow- 
stone ational Fark, Treus. Eighth N. A. Wildlife Conference 1943 
(american Wildlife Institute, Investment Bldg., ‘Ashington, 5, D. C. 
$1.00 a copy), pp. 95-100, 

The circwustances tt led to an overporulation of Yellowstone elk ere 
reviewed; in 1934 the mumber of animls was tirice the estimated carrying 
capacity of the ranges. Otuer “peetee were seriously affected, the white-tailed 
door boing completely, and the bisshorn sheep nearly, extirpated. Plans wero 
rade to remove 3,000 clks annwbiis until the size of the herd tas roduced to 
conform to the carrying cazvacity of the environment. Various obstacles pre- 
voentod realization of the >rozren so that an averege of only a little more than 
2,000 animals were removed in oath of 8 yoars, Tho oxecss number of olk 
rerained as groat as it wes in 1954, -It was therefore decided in 1942 to keep 
the hunting soason open vntil effoctive roduction was achieved, The hunter 
take tegether with some officiel destruction accounted for 7,230 elks. Park 
kill was less tian 10 percent of the whole. To restore the range, herd regula- 
tion must be continued. «dcitional winter range also shovld be obtained. 


Management; Pheasant 


Schrader, Thomas A. The ring-necked pheasant, Conservation Volun- 


teer (Minnesota Devt. of Conservation, St. Paul), 7(39), Merch-April 
1944, pp, 17-22, 1 table, 1 graph, 


History of establisiment of the species in the State, and of fluctua- 
tions in the vopulation and the kill, Decreases appear to have resulted in 
part from open seasons on hens, Factors in the life history bearing; upon popu 
lation upkeep are surmmrized «nd a theoretical life equation is presented and 
discussed, Stopving the shooting; of hens would have a greater effect than 
could any other factor in increasin; the population and improving hunting, 
Taking special measures to protect nestin:; cove? and setting aside small refuge 
also ere recomended, The kill in each of the seasons 1941 and 1942 was in 
excess of 1,500,000, 
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Menacenent;_ Planting bessarweeds 
Kistler, J. Wd, Netive beggarweeds for wildlife, North Carolina 
Wildlife Congervation (Division of Game and Inlend Fisheries, Raleigh, 

N. C2), 8(4), April 1944, pp. S-1l, 2 photos. 


Beggarweeds (Mei»omia) are soil-improving plants, the seeds of which are 
eaten by several sveciss of birds and mammls and the foliage of which is 
palatable to deer and cattle. Directions are given for planting and growing 
becgarweeds; they can be cut for hay and still produce a crop of seed, which 
my De as much as 400 >ounds to the acre, 


Management; Planting for birds 


Jensen, ZoraS,. List of native plants and shrubs that can be 


planted for bird food, Chat (John Grey, Jr., State College Bsutieny 
Raleigh, N. C.), 7(4), Sept. 1943, po. 56=57. 


Table naming shrubs, vines, and trees, and annotating most of them as 
to habitat, soil preference, food quality, and fruiting season, 


lianagement; Planting for wildlife and erosion control 


“2 = Sia eenoe we 


Wering, P. A. Five farmers mke a plan, Soil Conservation (Supt. 


of Docutients, washington, D. C, 10 conts a copy), 9(8), Feb. 1944, 
pp. 179-182, 1 map, 


Story of how five farmers sot together, made a plan (implemented by a 
map) for a lons-+time cover preserving and planting prozram in Bucks County, Pa. 
The aim is not came management but conservation of wildlife "for the sake of 
better land use, the sake of our crops." "Subdivisions of our Honey Hollow 
—, are as follows: (1) Planting of hedses and shrub islen nds;° (2) plant- 

ng of woodland edges; (5) planting of windbreaks, roedsides; (4) stream 
erp for better wildlife and farm use; (5) increesing ‘of field edges by 
breaking up large fields into contour strips of crops." “Trees and shrubs 
“row slowly, It will be vears before we bave a showing for our work, But we 
imow tis. The cycle of farming is always long, ond we have learned to under- 
Stend this fact over the vears, Nevertheless, we have the coufident feeling 
that sonetl ding is started thet is sood and in the direction of vermunent azri-~ 


culture for Honey Hollow," 


lenccenent: | Refuges 

POs DOITT. Cc. Problems resulting from creation of refuges for big 
gene, Trans, Bighth W. A. Wildlife Conference 1943 (American Vildlife 
nstitute, Investment Tldc., Washington, 5, D.C. $31.00 a copy), vp. 


3099343, 
ee of 100 »ercent returns to a psaapsirygeen ye! on pie bomen 
topics: *(1) Problems resulting from creation of Lis-xems refuse areas; (2) 
reasons for development. of these problems x x x ; (3) rec onmendgations for cor- 
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rection; (4) suggested future management practices to replace refuges, provided 
it is believed that big-same refuses should be abandoned; (5) overall or 
general state picture of results obtained from creation of big-game refuges; 
(6) history of one big-game refuge area." Author's conclusions; "From all of 
the information received, it appears that the strict refuge plan under certain 
circumstances was unsuccessful in increasing the numbers of big game, but 
generally it resulted in overpopulation which could not be controlled in time 
to save the herd from self-destruction, Public sentiment and the lack of co- 
ordination between responsible agencies were important factors blocking reme- 
dial action, It is concluded that the problems were caused primarily by en 
inflexible system of munazement, and that the refuge plan was only one of the 
contributing factors, In eccordance with the recommendations imde by the 
States, as siven under the paragraph ‘Recommendations for Correction,* the 
solution to the problem an>ears to be; (1) Delegation of complete regulatory 
authority to state vame commission;*(2) division of state into management areas, 
the boundaries of which, in so far as possible, follow natural features of 
tonograzhy, roads, railrocds, et cetera; (3). develoment of a coordinated and 
flexible management plan, involving all state and federal agencies concerned; 
(4) this plan to present «2 unified approach to wildlife imnmagement on the area, 
including « good public edveational progren,” 


Management: Small same 


Chase, iarre Methods of utilizing sra@ll game crops during 
wartime in the ifidwest, Trans. Eighth MN, A. Wildlife Conference 1943 
(American ildlife Institute, Investment Bld;., ‘Ashington, 5, D. C. 
31.00 a copy), DD. 229-233. 


Recent developments in the management of wildlife has prepared the way 
for satisfactory wertime handlin;s; of the resovres. Restrictions on personnel 
and funds tive necessitated some ciuges from the normal but "production and 
protection of game is “oing on about as usual with some enlarged territories 
for the »rotection forces, There is a gradual reduction in the game-farm pro- 
aram, ond most states are attempting only to maintain broodstock. There is | 
little clance for any restocking and it is generally agreed tt seed stock in 
the fielé is sufficient.” Research and developrient have been reduced dut 
education and post-\ar planning are being emphasized, Wandicaps resulting 
from the emergency are expected to have a greater effect upon iunting than 
upon edrministration, Thus the control’of partly injurious species ordinarily 
exerted by hunting may »e insvfficient at this time. For that roason and to 
make « full meat harvest, special efforts should be mde to approximate the 
normal take, Standerds should in no wise »%e lowered and adherence to the 
jmerican Game Policy is reeormended, “The handling of smll zane in the North 
Contral States is on a far sounder basis now than it was durins tho last war, 
Wc now consider it a crop to be managed, harvested, and used, It «es a place 
Wit other netural resources and.is a part. of.the soil and land manesement 
schauc designed to miintain hich yields regardless of the amount or the final 
use of tice product, Srall came hes definitely responded to land treatment. 


Evcn in tho bost of tho corn belt 2 to 4 por cent of the land is boing devoted 
to the benefit of rabbits, pheasants, ducks, squirrels, and mony other of the 
“Acricultural interests lave accepted the principle that 


srellicr croaturos,." 
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game is a valuable product of the land, and not just something to be externi-~ 
nated, The farmer is the greatest manager of small game." 


Management: Small game ‘ 


Devison, Verne Z. Methods of utilizing sml1l game crops during 
wartime in the Southeast, Trans. EZig;shth 1. A. \Jildlife Conference 1943 
(American Wildlife Institute, Investment Bldg., iashington, 5, D. C. 
$1.00 a copy), pp. 224-228. 


On the basis of ample field experience in the region, the author dis- 
cusses the effect of tmrtime conditions wpon: Individual consumers, state 
administrators, species of wildlife, and wildlife management. Hunters, while 
somewhat handicapned, probably will be about as active and successful as 
usual, "Conservation leaders might well dispense for the duration with ex- 
treue views of personal hardships and encourage 4 sportsmanlike acceptance of 
restrictions while still enjoying a measure of recreation.” Handicaps to the 
administrators mostly result from lower license sales. "A promising means of 
solving; these administrative problems is a public campaign to encourage all 
hunters and fishers to support the state conservation department by (1) taking 
at yor: One outing for their favorite'sport, (2) buying licenses as usual, 
and (3) obeying the laws and resulations carefully. " Even if there is rela- 
tively unchecked increase in small same, it is not exvocted to cause much 
trouble in the Southeast. Rabbits, the most likely to increase and do damage, 
are harvested mostly oy trapping so that armmnition shortage will scarcoly 
alter tho situation, n none of the three respects so far discussed is any 
drastic or pormancnt harm to wildlife consorvation likely. ‘ildlifo manage- 
ment, however, must keov abroast of immrovements in technique and make en ong 

upon them, Tho methods of a pudlic works program will not serve as thoy hav 
in the past. Instances of tie improved findings are givon. ‘“Jartime A the 
tion problams do not justify 2 stagnation of progress." 


Bnagenent: Small came 


ee Se ee op re hs 


Pinaxsen, Arthur f S. Methods of utilizing siall game crops during 
wartime on the West Coast, Trans, Hicghth N, ., Jildlife Conference 1943 
(American \ildlife Institute, Investment Blds., ashington, 5, D. C. 
$1.00 a copy), pp. 247-250. : 

m likely to behefit native smll game. Inmigreant 
ons of introdvced gane birds in the vicinity of 
Ss. The author especially urges effort to lower the crippling loss, 
d at about 60 percent of the total kill, This will save food and pro- 
rete ethical padsennhenta. Prover dressing and cars of seme also might 
ereatly increase the food poundage, aiding in this respect also would de 
alloring a a daily bas for 2 short season rather then a srall ifhit for.a 
lon;; one. Control of »hexsant damase has been found necessary. Hunting by 
soldiers has not been, nor does it promise to be, extensive. Famuer-sportsman 
relationsbips are ever in necd of tactful consideration, 


Wartime conditions seen 
workers may reduce population 


@ * 
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Management: | 


+ ee ee 


Small game 


Goodrum, Phil. liethods of utilizing small gene crops during 
wartine in the. Soutiivest, Trans. Bighth N. A. Wildlife Conference 1943 
(American Wildlife Institute, Investment Bldg., Washington, 5, D. C. 
$1.00 a copy), pp. 240-246. 


Ammunition and gasoline shortages had reduced and were expected still 
further to reduce hunting in the Southwest, The estimated take for 1942 in- 
cluded some 32 million pounds of edible meat (a figure tht is distributed by 
groups). Estimtes are given also of the heed of geme that can be taken, but 
extreme relaxation of the hunting regulations is not advised. Better care of 
wild meat is strongly recormended. Control problems my be somewhat incressed 
by reduction in hunting. Difficulty is experienced in maintaining conseirva- 
tion department staffs; research activities especially are being reduced by 
loss of trained personnel. Law violations mve sharply increased, Overgraz- 
ing is accelerating. Land use trends may affect unfavorably the future status 
of small game syecies, 


esewcnaecsces om 


Murie, Olaus J. Methods of utilizing smll game crops during 
wartime in tue Great Plains region, Trans, Eighth N. a. Jildlife Confer- 
ence 1943 (American Jildlife Institute, Investment Bldg., iashington, 5, 
D. C. 31.00 a copy), 2b. 235-238, 

Thi more of a revert on the status of small géme in the region 
roferred a4 contains an estimate of the 1942 take--about 43 million Dounds in 
6 states. Tho author mintcins t'zt hunter take has not been an important 
factor so far as the rabbit population of this area is concerned, hence war 
couditions can hardly be said to present anything new. He arssues against 
lowerin:; of standards, “uotes the Kansas Forestry, Fish, and Game Commission 
to the effect tat: “The recreational value of game is much larger than food 
value. More violations of game law come from from food concept of game,” and 
soes on to say: "This, I think, is a thought that could well be kept in mind, 
even though in this emergency we do call attention to the value of game in 
augmenting our food supply. After all, there is the real danger of losing our 

persnective, in our enthusiasm to demonstrate that our wildlife can help win 
the wr. Many unwise trends of thought can be initiated in a time of stress 
like this, In any activities that we undertake to harvest our game in an 
unusual manner or to an excessive degree to meet our food problem, it is neces- 
sary tnat the vublic understand the unusual character of the program. The 
public, as vell as the administretors, should not be permitted to lose sight 
of te esthetics, the important intanzibles that are associated with proper 
huntin;; of game. This is 2 problem even in peacetime, It becones creater at 
2 time dike this," 


“ 
tet 
K 
3 
a 
ve 


lanegenent: 


ie coon oo 


Sap lt gene 


Pearce, John, Methods of ear smll game crops during .are 
time in the North lecst, Trans, Eighth N. A. Wildlife Conference 1943 
(American Jildlife Institute, Investment am ‘ashington, 5, D.C. 
pleO0 2 copy), pp. 217-221, 1 table. 
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The author tebulates the estimted kill in 1942 of 14 groups of small 
game; finds it in numbers more than 26 million head <nd in wei-:ht of meat 
about 5S million pounds. The number of kills is about 10 per hunter (taking 
into consideration all license holders). ‘lastage should de held to the nini- 
wm, in part throusgsh a campaign of public instruction. Dame to orchards 
éna crops by rab»its, squirrels, and other small fame should continue to 
receive the amount of control dve to the norml hunting take. If state game 
desartments had greater discretionary powers, they could better cope with con- 
Gitions greatly altered by wartime exisencies. 


lanegement: Squirrels 


Beker, Rollin H. An ecological study of tree squirrels in eastern 
Texas, Journ. Mar rma Lory (Emmet T, Hooper, University of Michigan, Ann 
Aroor, 31.00 a copy), 25(1), Feb. 1944, po. 8-24, 5 figs., 3 tables. 


This revort on investisations basic to management describes the areas 
and methods of the studies which were “conducted by the quadrat system, Fluctu- 
ations in local povulations were great and cpocarently varalleled those in food 
Supply. Squirrels were most active in the mormiy;, The “rays outaurbered the 
fox squirrels in mixed vottom and hammock but were in about equal numbers in 
pure hesmock. The author discusses behavior, especially in rut; food habits; 
prevalence of leaf and tiviz nests; weights and measurements; parasites; and 
management. Regulation of the kill is the most practicable measure, Bibliog- 
raphy of 8 titl 


Management; Stockins; bobithites 


Baumjartner, F. I. Dispersal and survival of sane farm bobwhite 
qu2il in Northcentral Oxlahoma, Journ. \fildlife Manmcement (P. F. Mglich, 
206 Forestry Bld:;., State College, Pa. $1.00 4 covy), 8(2), April 1944, 
pp. 112-118, 1 fig., 3 tables, ‘ 


.. useful study of the value of stocking--a fielc in which ignorance and 


sveculation have largely ruled. ‘Author's surmeryv: "2 field study on the dis- 
persal and survival of 1,064 same farm »bobirhite released on cn area in north- 
centrel Cklahoma yielded the following informetion: (1) Under favorable 
conditions for establishment, such as poor range conditions or 4 surplus of 
wilé birds in the area stocked, neither adults nor young established them- 
Selves; (2) when environmental conditions were favorable, both adults and 


young tended to take up ranses within a mile of the point of liberation; a. few 
individuals dispersed a y end moved from two to eisht miles during 2 period 
of a few days to several months; (3) adult bobwhite liberated in the summer 

and cuturm apparently were unable to cope successfully with conditions in the 
wild and did not provide stock for either huhting or breeding;’ (4) isnen en- 
vironmental conditions were very favorable, it was estimated that 1s many as 

50 ver cent of the youn: furnished hunting in the late autumn and 45 Ser cent 
Were available as breedin: stock the followings; spring. A few survived the 
second summer; (5) survival of the birds that moved off of the area stocked 
Was anparently so limited that they did not mterially suprlement the wild 
nopuletions; (6) heavy restocking -with game farm birds appears to de costly 
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and a rather futile method to increase bobwhiite populations for either hunting 
or breeding stock,” 


lianagement: 


_Stocking elk 


Reese, Staber i, Wisconsin's elk herd, Jisconsin Conservation 
moaiatis ‘(iisconsin Conservation Dept., Madison), 9(4), April 1944, pp. 


The elk was extirpated from Wisconsin about 1860, .inimls introduced 
in 1913 and 1917 have increased slowly but it is doubted that they will becone 


numerous enow;h to warrant an open season, 


Manag gonents __ otrin: “rined < areas 
Wild life hivens and other potential uses of 
19435 Conservation Conference, Indiana 
America (Howard H. Michaud, 1205 Ken- 
vp. 11-14, 5 photos, 


Bristow, Jaies 1, 
stri» mine svoil xiles, Proc, 
Division Izaak \Jilton Leczue of 


Sington Blvd., Fort jayne, In 


ae 
. 


Strip-mined areas ere present in 12 counties of Kentucky, 18 in Indiam, 
and 84 in Illinois. There has been considerable natural restoration of these 
areas but the »rocess can de hasteied and improved from man's point of view by 


reforestation cand development of the water supply, Values to wildlife are 


emphasized. 
lianigement;: Transplantins, beavers 


“NON. The beaver comes back, Outdoor Indiana (401 State Library 
Bld;,., Indianapolis, 9, Ind.), 11(2), March 1944, po. 3, 14, 2 photos. 


Those interested in the pro:ress of beaver restoration will wish to 
consult this article. Beavers have been colonized from the Kanimkee to the 
Ohio, They have done oth -ood and harm but in general have been welcomed. 
Notes cre given on their life history, natural enemies, and economic status, 


” 


han arement : Tt onsplanting beavers 


Saas i ee ee 


Rasmus ssen, D.-I., and Nolan Nest. Experimental beaver trans- 
planting in Utah, Trans, Eighth N. A. Wildlife Conference 1943 (American 
Wildlife Institute, Investment Bldg., iMshington, 5, D. C. 31.00 a 


copy), Dp. 311-318, 1 table, 


Report upon investi;ations designed to improve methods, Authors’ sum- 
mary: (1) sn experimental beaver and transplanting progran was carried out 
in Utah during July, Ausust and September of 1940, A total of 150 beavers 
were trapped; (2) the Scheffer-Couch beaver live trap was usod very success- 
fully throughout the season, The Hancock beaver live trap also proved to be 4 
successful trap, esyecially adapted for the trapping of steep banks and deep 
water; (3) sexes of all animmls were determined without internal examination; 
(4) all beaver were tazged in each ear with a simll strap ty2e tag to insure 
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better chances of returns;. (5) a sheet metal pen with a bottom of heavy screen 
wos used to hold the beaver until time for transplanting. This pen could be 
dismantled and hauled flat in « pick-up; (6) beavers were transvorted in 
specially built creates which had watertight bottoms permitting holding of water 
wien desirable." Bibliography of 8 titles. 


Leanagemert: Jildlife menagenent in | rela ation to land management 


SOS SSO SOOO STOOD OS Oe oon a ee -——-_—-—- 


Graham, Edward H. Land classification as a technique in wildlife 
minagement, Trans. Eighth WW. A. Wildlife Conference 1943 (American \Wild- 
life Institute, Investment Blds:., Washington, 5, D. C. $1.00 a copy), 


pp. 360-369, 2 tables. 


"Sumarily, the cist of this paper is: The classification of land has 
been developed gradually in the United States, culminating in a classification 
according to use capabilities which is applicable to operating units of rural 
land, such as individual ferms and ranches. Wise use of land is predicated 
ipon such a classification which determines the most intensive use to which 
each parcel oF: land is edapted in accordance with its permanent productiveness. 
Thus some ar are adavted to intensive cultivation, others to less intensive 
cropping. Sane lands can be used safely only ishen ticy are coversd with per- 
manent vegetation, as pasture or woodland, and still other areas are adanted 
to none oF these uses but are most productive of a wildlife crop. For produc- 
tive managerient of the latter arcas the wildlife technician, along with the 
land Raber tay has full responsibility. Some areas best managed for wildlife, 
as ponds, field borders, and hedgerows, occur within many land classes and af- 
rord the wildlife mnager an opportunity to modify even intensively cultivated 
areas for Wildlife welfare. Only by a knowledge of the land and the uses to 
which it is best adapted con any land management technician--farmer, agrono- 
mist, agricultural engineer, forester, range manager, or biologist--hope to be 
successful with the manipulation of the products of the land, of which wild- 
life is one. Tims it seens that the wildlife manager can expect to produce 
permanent results only when he considers, along with costs involved and demand 
for what he produces, the cdaptabilities of the land, the rightful place of 
witdit fe improvenents on different kinds of land, and the most effective manner 
oy which he con correlete his recormendations with those of others who wrk 


’ 


upon the land.* Bibliosravhy of 9 titles. 


ra 


Management: ‘Jinter feedin; 


Carhart, Arthur HE. Fallacies in winter feeding of deer, Trans. 
Eichth MN. A. Wildlife Conference 1943 (American /ildlife Institute, 
Investment Blds., Jashington, 5, D. C. $1.00 a copy), 23. 333-537, 1 


tedle. 


Investizations revealed that vrepared stock feed and alfalfa do not 
constitute a imintenance ration for mle weer. In fact the highest winter 
losses tended to occur where the greatest averae quantities of these feeds 
Were taken. Using such nat the animals thrive only when they can also 


set liberal amounts of natural browse. Food studies showed browse to compose 
97 percent of the norm] winter diet. There are indications "that there,cer=- 
aré 
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tain metabolic agents among; the natural feeds selected from the range by deer 
that may be essential to their assimilation of domestic stock foods.” Tests 
of mineral salts showed that they did not yield the needed element. "There is 
a Dlace for winter feeding. ‘hen weather conditions reach a point where there 
is ebdsolutely no native feed above the snot’, all information indicates that 
deer can be carried for 2 or 3 weeks on emerzency food of domestic stock types, 
The glaring fallacy that has emer;ed from the various portions of our studies 
under Pittman-Robertson in Colorado is the erroneous idea that we can hope to 
supply a sustaining diet through the entire winter feeding period by offering 
available domestic stock feeds, ‘Je, and many another state, have becn killing 
our deer with pseudo-kindness, The feeding program, based on only superficial 
information and suppositiors, is unsound at present. The clear indication is 
that the whole question of wintering decr in this region, rests on having suf- 
ficient natural feeds, almost exclusively browse, available to carry the herd 
in normal weather, And while the feeds that have been used may be the one and 
only solution at hand in a crisis whon all native feed is unavailable because 
of snow, the idea that wo can supply deer herds a sustaining ration by offor- 
ing domestic stock feeds, is unsound, uneconomic and destructive.” 


Natural History: | Birds 


Hausmen, Leon A. The illustrated encyclopedia of American birds, 


Garden Cit: Publishim; Co. (14 Vest 49th St., New York, N. Y. 31.98 a 
copy), xix+541 pp., more than 700 illus., 1944, 


Exemplifying a new »lan for.a »bird book, this volume treats in alpha- 
betical sequence all of the forms included in the American Ornitholosists* 
Union's Check-List of Nort) American Birds (1,422 species and subspecies). 

For each svecies there is 4 »rief description, statement of length, concise 
Outline of the distribution, and notes on song, behavior, reco;nition marks, 
and sometimes other features, The subdspecies are. treated in a oriefer, more 
comparative way, The book includes also a check-list. of bird names in syste- 
matic order, an index of other than standard names, an index of scientific 
names of families, a resister of state birds (the cardinal so selected by 5 
states, the mockingbird by 6, and the western meadowlark by 7), and 2 bibliog~ 
raphy of books useful to the layman in the study of birds. The introduction 
is largely devoted to directions for usin:; the book, The author states that 

he made the book to answer the questions, which according to his experience of 
many years in toaching, are most frequently asked about birds, 


atu ral . History: _ Fleas o of Alaska 


Jellison, im, L. Siphonaptera: A list of Alaskan fleas, U. S, 


Public Health Reports (Supt. of Documents,. Washington, D. C. 5 cents a 
copy), 54(45), Nov. 10, 1939, pp. 2020-2023, 


Seventeen forms with host and locality records, The hosts include mm- 
mals and birds, 
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letural History: Herpetology of South Dekota 


Over, W. H.’ Amphibians and reptiles of South Dakota (University 
of South Dakota, “Vermillion. 28 cents 2 covy), 2nd ed., revised, July 
1943, 22 pp., 9 pls. (processed). 


Annotated list of 9 forms of ariphibians and 28 of reptiles. 


Natural History: Mamnls of New York 
Knobloch, Irving 1, ‘emmels of Allegany State Park region, 
St. Bonavetiture College Science Studies (St. Bonaventure, . Y. 50 cents 
a copy), 12(1), Nov. 1943, pp. 5-11, 23, 2 photos; 12(2), Jan, 1944, pp. 
135-23, 3 photos, 


General account of the region, historical notes on some of the mammals, 
fallacies about animals of this group, their general biology, and value, 
annotated list of species, in which all families but the bats seem to be 
adequately represented, Bibliography of 32 titles. 


Natural History: | Reptiles of British Columbia 


Carl, G. Clifford, The reptiles of British Columbia, British 


Columbia Provincial Museum (Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 25 cents a copy), 
Handbook No. 3, 60 p»., illus., April 1944, 


“Introductory matter includes statement of the general characters of 
lizards, snakes, and turtles, and of their means of defense. Myths and popue 
lar beliefs relative to these animals are reviewed and their economics briéfly 
discussed. Keys to the species are presented. Each specific account includes 
a succinct description and statements as to distribution, habitat, and habits. 
Hach is accompanied by an excellent figure. There is 4 glossary, 4 6=—page 
bibliography, and &2 &pvendix on the treatment of sneke bite. 


dotural History: | Sicunk 


Sanderson, Wilford E, The skunk, School Nature League Bulletin 
- Tr wal Audubon Society, 1006 Fifth Ave., Mew York, i. Y.), 14(7), 
4 pp., illus,., Merch 1944, 


Popular account of the ®Sppearance, Characteristics, habits, and useful- 
ness of the animal; intended for school Weds 


The Bulletins are offered on a4 subscrintion basis, 10 issues in a year 
for 31.00, or as a set of 80 already issued for $4.00. Most of them relate to 
animals, but the series includes also leaflets on >lants, earth and sky, and 
miscellaneous subjects, . 
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Natural History: Jildlife of Itasca Park, Minnesota Research, 
Swanson, Gustav, Wildlife of Itasca Park, Flicker (Arnold B, 7 OUR « 
Erickson, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis), 15(4), Dec. 1943, pp. Colles 
41-49, 
Re 
List of mammals and general notes on this group and upon the amphibians search, & 
and reptiles of the Park, Bibliography of 7 titles, istics of 
bursa of 
Predation: G 3 game } , devised o 
SS: .fround squirrels upon game sird eggs a medioin 
Stanton, Frank i, Dovglas ground squirrel as a predator on nests pulled po 
of uplend game birds in Oregon, Journ, ‘Wildlife Management (P. F. English, scale is 
206 Forestry Bldg., State College, Pa. $1,00 a copy), 8(2), April 1944, tip reach 
pp. 153-161, tables. edge of t 
tho bursa 
This study was on the reactions of the ground squirrel and other _. known and 
marauders to dummy nests and on the behavior of captive squirrels, neither of ber; invo 
which lines of investigation are very dependable as 4 guide to natural no longer 
relationships, The author's conclusions, therefore, should be regarded as hatched i 
suggestive rather than definitive. They are: "(1) In Oregon, the Douglas , dng thet. 
ground squirrel will eat eggs of the pheasant ané bobwhite quail, and there- Tn the.au 
fore is definitely a factor in nesting losses of these game birds in that cating th: 
region; (2) the intensity of these depredations is of considerable importance, some fact 
The squirrels are active throughout the nesting, season and find a large per- all the p 
centage of the nests; (3) they may eat the eggs at the nest but, more regu- pheasants 
larly, carry off single ergs and, in the latter case evidently mke repeated the Juvon: 
return visits; (4) observations and feeding experiments both show that only ing hatch: 
certain individual squirrels eat eggs; apparently they acquire a taste for the §,/ Riles can 
eggs. At tines, a known tegr;-eater' will ignore eggs; (5) nest raiding is. not S 6 : 
proved to be greatest in any one month; (6) nests in proximity to squirrel Research; 
burrows are particularly susceptible to destruction; (7) the degree of prede- , 
tion is not influenced by the naturalness of the habitat for game birds; (8) 
the size of the clutch apparently is not a factor in the probability of its Eighth 
discovery by & squirrel; (9) nests in grass or cultivated crop cover are more Tnvestr 
likely to be destroyed than those in weeds or brush; (10) there is some indi- : 
cation that nests along fence rows are particularly vulnerable to predation." : In 
diurnal bi 
Research: Age determination perceive € 
ee oe ments to ] 
Ammann, George A. Determining the age of pinnated and sharp- Sparrows & 
tailed zrouses, Journ. iJildlife Management (P. F. Mnglish, 206 Forestry the part c 
Bldg., State College, Pa, $1.00 a copy), 8(2), April 1944, pp. 170-171, with Engli 
l vl, vations or 
z sion mnif 
Immature birds have the tip of the second primary noticeably frayed; in of the hw 
the adult (winter plumage) it is unworn, The character may be of use in de- vob-white, 
termining age in the turkey, end in sage, sooty, blue, and spruce grouses, but red, Grai 
apparently not in the ruffed grouse. pronounceé 
Mammals, ¢ 
possibdilit 
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. miles can be difforentiatod by this method,” 
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Research; Age determination oe Peis f 3: 
rkpatrick, C, M, The bursa of Fabricius in ring-necked pheasants, 
Jour, Wildlife Management {T, F, English, 206 Forestry Bldg., State 
College, Pa, $21,004 copy), 8(2), April 1944, pp, 116129, 1 pl,, 5 figs. 





Review. of the literature (16 titles cited), account of advanced re=- 
search, and refined definitions and illustrations pertaining to the character- 
istics of the bursa of Feoricius, Author's summary: (1) The depth of the 
bursa of Fabricius in live ring-necked pheasants was méasured by an instrument 
devised of glass tubing, 4 celluloid millimeter scale, and the rubber bulb of 
a medicine dropper; (2) to mike the me&surement: the dorsal lip 6f the vent is 
pulled posteriorly to expose the opening of the bursa. within the cloaca; the 
scale is inserted into tho oursa opening and gently rotated forward until its 
tip reaches the end of tie cavity; and the depth of the bursa read where the 
edge of the bursa ononing intersects the millimetor scale; -(3) involution of 
the bursa was studied and meoasvred in tree flocks of game-farm pheasants of 
known and different ages, The earliest, measurerients were imde during Septem 
ber; involution. procodds from then until late April, when most of the bursae 
no lohger can bo measired. Curvos for the average bursa depth of phoasants 
hatched in different years do not coinéide during the winter mdnths; stugsest- 
ing thet the yoar of hatching influences the average depth on any ziven date. 
In the. autumn the younger. d° -easants of the same year have doeper bursac, indi- 
cating that hatching datc is important as regards bursa depth, In the spring 
some.factor associatod with scason may. cause the completion of involution in 
all the pheasants by late April; (4) the bursa wes found in all juvonile 
pheasants, but not in adults, hence its presence is a positive indicator of 
the juvonile bird, Some bursac are involuted completely by January 1 follow 
ing hatching, hence Decomber is the last month during which adults and juve- 


Research; Coldr vision - 





Kalmbach, E.R, Birds, rodents and colored letha) baits, Trans, 
Eighth N, A, Wildlife Conference 1943 (American Wildlife Institute, °‘ 
Investment Bldg,, washington, 5, D.C. 31,00 a copy), vp, 408-416, 1 Pig. 





: In general the results of »nrevious studies are to the effect "that 
diurnal birds do distinguish color and that mammals, other than the primates, 
perceive at best a restricted spectrim as judged by human standards,” Experi- 
ments to learn the color discriminating capacities of bobwhites and English 
sparrows are summarized, Field observetions are cited that showy aversion on 
the part of birds to unnaturally colored foods, "On the basis of work done 
with Bhglish sparrows and hotse finches, . supported less emphatically by obser- 
vations on pheasants, chickens, pigeons and waterfowl, most pronounced aver- 
Sion mnifests itself with reshect toa foods dyed with cqlors near the center 
of the hwanly visible svectrum, in the yellow and green sectors, Captive 
vob-white, however, have shown 4 marked aversion to grain colored a brilliant 
red, Grains that have been dyed orange or purple have been accepted without 
pronounced aversion dy Inclish s»arrows and »obewnite quail in captivity," 
Mammmils, on the other hand pay little attention to color. "Summarizing the 
possibilities in the use of color in lethal baits for rodents it can be said, 
evon at this early time, that it gives promise of lowering the accidental kill 
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of seed-edting birds and it’ my permit the use of certain poisons not now em- 
ployed becétse of their hazards to birds. Removal of apprehension regarding 
the safety of bird life, shétld also mke for’better relations between farmers, 
sportsmen and game administrative agencies on the one hand, and those obli- 
gated to carry out rodent control on the other, Although it is still too 
early to foretell the ultimate pogaibilities the simple physiological fact 
that birds can perceive color and rodents tay not, bids fair to have sone 
practical aprlications.” ([Corment; . As birds in nature take so many green 
(foliage and insect) and yellow (seed and grain) foods, it seems possible that 
some. factor or factors other than color were responsible for the aversions 
noted in these tests,] 


Weights; Pheasant 





Mohler, Levi L, Pheasant weights and time of season in relétion 
to meat, production in Nebrasia, Trans. Eighth NW. 5. Wildlife Conference 
134 (American Wildlife Institute, Investment Bld;,, Yashington, 5, 
D.C. Sl. 00 & copy), pp. 210- -211, 


YVeighing nearly 500 dheasants taken through a split open season extend- 
ing over a period of 6 wecks revealed a steady gain in average weight. 
Apparently a later oben Boe son would result ina greater poundage of meat at 
the rate of 2h ounce ver bird in 10 days. Birds of the year composed 71,8 
percent of the take in 1942. 


NOTES ADD NEWS 


Those interested in outdoor living will welcome the book “How to survive 
on land and sea," issued by the Aviation Training Division, Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, U. S. Mavy. It is a well mde and thoroughly illustrated 
volume of 264 pages, It was prepared by John Craighead and Frank Craighead, 
Jr,, as the basic text for the United States Naval aviation survival training 
program, Chapters treat: general survival hints, veter, wild plant and 
animal foods, survival in sdetial areas,’ and environmental hazards, The dook 
miy be obtained from the Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md,, for 32,00 a copy, 


—- eee ee 


After various production delays, "The Journals of John and Willian 
Bartram" are available in vook form, hese pre-revblutionary docunents have 
been published as Vol. 33, Pts. 1-2 (iv+242 po,, 48 pls., quarto, 95,00 a 
copy) by The American Philosophical’ Society (Philedelvhia, Pa,). Their nat- 
vral history and other valuable features have been fully brought out dy the 
thorough and sxillful annotations of Francis Harver,. 








A. F, Gu st 
(477 pp., 
& copy). 
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= second and enlarzed edition of "Conservation in the United States," by 
&. F, Gustafson, C. 4. Guise, J. J. Hamilton, Jr., aad H. Ries, is dated 1944 
(477 pp., 236 figs., 12 tebdles, Corstock Publishing Co., Ithaca, N. ¥. $4.00 
& cOpy). Hamilton's section on Conservation of wildlife occuvies pp. 291-374. 
The first edition wes abstracted in \ILDLIFE R&EVIEJ, No. 19, April 1939, p. 4. 


A Wildlife Field Notebook (\Jildlife Supply Co,, 410 Van Buren St., 
Saginaw, Mich. 60 cents 4 copy; 50 cents each in lots of 12) consists of 3x5 
Slips separable by perforations. Eich has a heading on which usually recorded 
details of observations imy be checked or conveniently entered, followed by 
lines for writinz in additional informtion, These Slivs, which can be 
handjed in card-catalozue form, seem to provide the basis for that nart of the 
journal and card system thot every naturalist could profitably mintain. 
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